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TRE Electors of Great Britain, at the next Diſſolution 
of Parliament, will repreſent for a ſeaſon the whole Commu- 
nity. Every individual who, in conſequence of that event, 
ſhall be called upon to give. his ſuffrage, will by that vote, 
in part, pronounce the approbation, or atteſt the cenſure of 
the people of theſe kingdoms on their preſent miniſter. 
Yet greatly miſtaken are thoſe who can ſuppoſe for a mo- 
ment that the mere fate of a miniſter is alone at iſſue, From 
the return then made the retroſpective opinion of the Public 
will be collected on all the principles he has delivered, and 
all the meaſures he has adopted, ſince they laſt reſtored him 
to political power; and little are they acquainted with the 
connection which ſubſiſts between our public ſituation and our 
private happineſs, who regard the deciſion which ſhall then be 
made, as a ſubject of little intereſt or a duty of trivial import- 
ance. There never yet occurred, ſince the firſt exiſtence of a 
Parliament, an occaſion when it ſo highly became the Electors 
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of this country ferioully to conſider, and patient]y to examine 
the principles by which they are guided, and the grounds on 
which they are determined, in the choice of their Repreſen- 
tatives; at no other political eriſis was it ever of ſuch im- 


meaſurable conſequence that the real merits of a miniſter 


ſhould be generally inveſtigated and by all be accurately un- 
derſtood. To the Electors therefore of Great Britain the 
following pages are reſpectfully addreſſed, from no deſire of 
offending any Party, and with an humble deſign of contri. 
buting to the benefit of all ; and they requeſt from the Reader 
that patience only which the importance of their ſubject de- 
mands and that candour which the _ of their intention 
deſerves : | 

The miniſter who is not entitled to our applauſe on great 
occaſions, when the powers of his mind muſt be particularly 


called forth, is not likely to be more deſerving of our praiſe 


in affairs of inferior concern; and even if in theſe inſtances 
he ſhould merit our commendation, he would ſtill be unfit 
for his ſituation. This enquiry therefore into the claim 
which Mr. Pitt can juſtly be ſuppoſed to have on the favour 
and confidence of the Public, ſhall not be minute ; but ſhall be 
confined to the leading features of his adminiſtration ſince 
the firſt opening of the French Revolution. By the merits 
or demerits of his conduct ſince that important event, the ex- 
tent of his political talents may be ſufficiently eſtimated, and 
his character as a miniſter fairly decided, 

The connection between this Country and. France is fo 
immediate and natural, that the ſituation of that kingdom 
. muſt ever be a ſubject of particular intereſt and attention to 
any miniſter of Great Britain. From the firſt opening of the 
Revolution, Mr, Pitt could not, or ought not, to have been, 
at any time, indifferent to the events that were to follow. 
| The form of government that was there to be eſtabliſhed 
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muſt often have occupied his thoughts and engaged his 
anxieties. On this ſubje& an able miniſter would have 
formed ſome ſettled opinion with all poſſible expedition, and 
3 - to that ſpecies of conſtitution which appeared to him on the 
whole beſt calculated for the mutual happineſs of the two 
kingdoms, he would from that moment have been at all 
times ſolicitous to afford the benefit of his countenance and 
ſupport. 'There were evidently three events which might take 
place in France. The old Conſtitution might be reſtored; 4/- 
a Republic might be erected ; a limited Monarchy might be 2. 3. 
eſtabliſhed. On theſe a miniſter was left to decide, and 
from them was to ſele& one as the object of his partiality 
and inclinations. 

Early in the Revolution a propoſal was made to Mr, Pitt. Ef 
for the deſtruction of Breſt ; this propoſal, with equal dignity 3 
and wiſdom, he rejected : and preciſely upon the ſame prin- | 9 
ciples he ſhould have baniſhed from his thoughts all deſire of os 
ſeeing the ancient Government of France again, reſtored. 'To BY 2 
have wiſhed its re-eſtabliſhment, becauſe England might be 7 
benefited by the miſery and degradation of that country, would 
equally have ſhewn a diſregard for the moſt obvious princi- F4 £37. 


| ples of national juſtice; and the adoption of ſuch a wiſh TC, 
would have been {till more unwiſe than an aſſent to the pro- 


ject already mentioned. We are a commercial and manu- 
facturing nation, and are therefore intereſted in the proſperity 
of all our neighbours: the more wealthy and numerous are 
our cuſtomers, the more rich and powerful ſhall we ourſelves 
be; and this principle is true in its fulleſt extent with reſpect 
to Great Britain, even upon principles the moſt timorous 
and ſelfiſh ; becauſe the ſtate which ſells will obviouſly become 
; more ſpeedily rich and powerful than the ſtate which buys 
the intercourſe is neceſſarily in favour of the former. In 
addition to this conſideration, of itſelf ſufficient, the effects 
of the old government of France had evidently been, to keep 
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Europe continually in a ſtate of war and alarm ; and this Coun. 
G mn try at leaſt had, for the whole of the laſt century, never been 
ſuffered to repoſe. A nation, where the intereſts of the peo. 
* ple were ſo ſeldom taken into contemplation, and never al 
, lowed to ſtand in the way of the ambition of its rulers, 
"2 was evidently a band of flaves that might be turned againſt 


Tuling cabinet directed. From a better government a more 
reaſonable conduct was to be expected; and for Mr. Pitt 
therefore to have wifhed for the reſtoration of the old go- 
vernment would have been to have reaſoned on a petty ſcale; 
and not only to have deſired to intercept the progreſs of hu- 
man- happineſs, but to have been guilty of this injuſtice 
„ without a real proſpect of procuring any ultimate advantage 


4 to Great Britain. 


2 


With reſpe& to the erection of a Republic in France, 
he would have apprehended that ſuch an event might have a 
tendency to produce reſtleſſneſs and diſorder in England; and 
in contemplation of this laſt poſſibility he would have been 


have been directed, and alone decided, by the conſideration 
that a limited monarchy, which was the next alternative, 
appears on the whole beſt adapted to promote the wealth 
, and ſecure the happineſs of large Communities, and was in 
. every point of view the moſt eligible for France, as being 

A likely to meet the ſentiments and be accommodated to the 
4 7 Intereſts of a greater number of its inhabitants than any 


| -) other form of government, and as being evidently a more 
5 * and eaſy tranſition from the laſt. 


The tranquillity and- proſperity of France would have 
therefore been conſidered. by him as moſt nearly allied to a 
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the neighbouring powers as the caprice or madneſs of the 
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indiſpoſed to the erection of any government in France found- 
ed on republican principles: but his wiſhes and opinion would 


mite monarchy, while the chance, VO it-might be, 
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that the contagion of republican principles might reach Eng- 


land, would thus be eſcaped. 


In a limited monarchy then the wiſhes of a miniſter of 


this country would have finally reſted ; and the accomplifh- 


ment of this with he would have endeavoured to effect; but not 
by hoſtile interference. No wiſe and good miniſter would ever 
have thought it neceſſary, or juſtifiable, or poſſible, to check 
or deſtroy any principles whatever by the argument of the 
bayonet ; yet, every exertion which ftrict delicacy would war- 
rant, and friendly anxiety would ſuggeſt, he would certainly 
have uſed to promote the cauſe he approved. Little exertion 
however could have been neceſſary; the ſituation of England 
at the beginning of the Revolution is well known, and the 
moſt diſtant intimation of his wiſhes, or even of his hopes, 
muſt have produced an effect the moſt decifive and im- 
portant. | 


But there is one point at leaſt which any good or pru- 
dent miniſter who was a friend to the cauſe of limited mo- 
narchy, either in this kingdom or in France, would have 
made every poſſible effort to accompliſh 3 the prevention of 
the hoſtile interference of any other Power whatever. It 
may be urged indeed that Mr, Pitt could not by theſe 
means have prevented the progreſs and triumph of republi- 
canifm in France. The anſwer to this objection is ſhort— 
it was the beſt and only chance, 


But, had Mr. Pitt's ſentiments in favour of a limited 
monarchy been known to the people and leading men in 


France, their ſuſpicions of the King would have had a leſs 


powerful and fatal influence on their conduct and their deli. 
berations; for they would have thought the inſincerity of their 
monarch of leſs importance, To the Court better terms 
might and would have been granted, The one Party would 
5 have 
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have'been lefs diſpoſed to violence, the other more able ts 


reſiſt it, Every moderate man who has viſited France dur. 
ing the laſt five years, or has peruſed with the lighteſt de- 
gree of attention the late hiſtory of that unhappy country, 
muſt be aware that the real engines which were employed to 
bring into diſcredit, and to weaken and to deſtroy the Conſti- 
tution of 1789, were the alledged inſincerity of the King, and 
the expected, and afterwards the actual interference of the 


publicans did not at laſt ſucceed, till the Duke of Brunſwick 


had publiſhed kis manifeſto, and his army was ſuppoled to 
be on its march to Paris. 


Ie may next be ſaid, that Mr. Pitt's interference with 
the powers on the Continent would not have been effectual. 
The reply is— that he did not make the trial. 


7 


72 


The treaty of Pilnitz, fo far from being reſiſted, was, it 
A 4. , 5 is ſai 


d, acceded to by the Britiſh Cabinet. If the treaty was 
7 ſuch as it has been repreſented, it is ſurely not to be ſuppoſed 

-a—that Mr. Pitt would afford it his concurrence. Whatever 
EA may be his political vices and defects, he muſt not, without 
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j 1 he moſt vulgar miniſter. 
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| and unprejudiced, that Mr. Pitt might have prevented the 
. . interference of the combined powers, An early intimation 
2 -< of the ſentiments of his court, ſufficiently general and cere- 
2 7 6 monious (and if it came from Mr. Pitt, the tone of it could not 


Ee but have been ſufficiently lofty) would have deſtroyed i in their 


2 e formation all thoſe viſionary proſpects of injuſtice and ag- 
| Aa. grandiſement which too fatally influenced the counſels of the : 
4 great military powers of Europe. The conſideration of the 

| . «impoveriſhed Rate of their own finances, the extravagant idea 


combined powers; and it muſt not be forgotten that the re- 


lo 9 e-—the cleareſt evidence, be ſo far degraded below the level of 


2 F''S; Little doubt, however, can be entertained by the calm 


171 
then entertained all over the Continent of the power of this 
country, the oppoſition they were ſure to encounter in France, 


W 
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more eſpecially if openly diſcountenanced by England ; theſe 
conſiderations muſt ſoon have put an end to all doubt and 
deliberation on the ſubject. If, however, they had com- 
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menced hoſtilities with France, it is now evident and it was 
always probable that they would eaſily have been repelled. 
The expence of an Ockzacow or Nootka-Sound armament 
would have ſecured to us that limited monarchy in France (if N 
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this had been the known object of our exertions), for the at- 


tainment of which we have now incurred the vain expence of ER 
an hundred millions. | 
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But it may be ſaid, that through the 3 of this rea- 
ſoning, there is ſuppoſed in Mr. Pitt a power of foreſeeing in N 1 
1789 all the events that have followed, and that it is taken for 
granted at the ſame time that, if poſſeſſed of this forelight, he 3 
could have ſecured the ſupport of his own Country while endea- \ W 
vouring to prevent the interference of foreign powers, With k 
reſpect, however, to the firſt objection, it is evident that there N 
is only ſuppoſed in Mr. Pitt a capacity of foreſeeing that the 1 
combined powers would be diſpoſed to interfere in the affairs NV * 
of France, and that the people would be agitated and made 8 
ſuſpicious of the monarchical part of the Conſtitution by the XV 

reality, or even the expectation of an event of this nature, 


1 that this would neceſſarily lead to violence and outrage, and G 
tthat a republic muſt be the probable conſequence. It was $ 
3 I known to Mr. Pitt that the combined Powers were connected * 
; with the cauſe of the anciem monarchy, one by the ties of 
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blood, and both, as they would themſelves imagine, by a 
ſympathy of intereſts. Mr. Pitt could perceive that the 
leading men in France did, and could only uſe the inſtrumen- 
tality of the people to effect the new modelling of the Conſti- 
tution, and that the former deſpotiſm muſt in all probability 
have left the people ignorant and unfceling, and therefore 
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diſpoſed to violence and outrage. There is only ſuppoſed in 
Mr. Pitt a knowledge of ſome of the moſt eſtabliſned princi- 
ples of human nature; that men may be hurried by oppoſition 
into violence, and that when agitated and inilamed, they are 


deaf to the voice of reaſon and inſenſible to their true intereſts ; 
that in this ſituation they ever forget and abandon the princi- 


ples and attachments by which they would in other ſituations 
have been directed and controuled. Mr. Pitt had ſeen that 
Fw” the royal Party 1 in America were for a long time poſſeſſed of 
| conſiderable intereſt ; but, from the moment the Britiſh troops 
landed that influence was daily diminiſhed, and the vote for 
esc was at laſt carried with ſcarcely a — 
* A rent . e 1 e. . 
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With reſpe& to the ſecond objection; that it is taken for 

granted that Mr. Pitt could have ſecured the ſupport of this 
| country while endeavouring to prevent the interference of 
ll foreign powers; it is evident that this aſſumption cannot rea- 
5 A FA, Japably be denied. Mr. Fox, by his coalition with Lord 5 
ö North, had at once deſtroyed that popularity which he had | ©" 


x 
1 
$1 
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| "ro hardly and meritoriouſly earned, and which he had ex- 

| * 1 rather than received from his infituated countrymen. 

2 / The India Bill put an end to the minifterial influence which 
he had fo unhappily purchaſed. This influence was transferred, 
and that popularity was thoughtleſsly paid in advance to Mr. 

＋ Pitt. The remembrance of the father's merits threw a luſtre 
over the riſing ambition of the ſon, and gave a promiſe, which 

has not been fulfilled, of hereditary talents and virtues. 


l 


That revival of proſperity, and that return of happineſs 
which are the natural effects of the reſtoration of 2 peace, 
in a nation not exhauſted, were attributed by the Public with 
their uſual accuracy to the enlightened counſels of their new 
Premier. No miniſter was ever yet ſo popular as was Mr. 
Pitt at the opening of the Revolution in France. The Re- 

| 3 


volution 


haughtineſs of his natures 


T-9 ] 
volution itſelf was for a conſiderable time received in Eng- 
land with approbation and applauſe, and Mr. Pitt had already 
attained the art of heating and ſhaping the blunt underſtand- 
ings 1. virtuous ſenſibilities of his countrymen to any de- 
gree of warmth or variety of form that his wiſhes required. 
Such a miniſter, under ſuch circumſtances, could have found 
no difficulty but in the cabinet, and that cabinet he could 
ultimately have controuled by reſigning his office v. A poſt 
ſo made vacant, Mr. Fox and every leading member in Op- 
poſition would have diſdained to occupy. No man could 
have been found equal to the buſineſs of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. An Adminiſtration could not have been manufactured. 
Lord Lanſdowne, though ambitious, is an enlightened ſtateſ- 
man, and would have been on this Rite a no doubt, a friend 
to his ſpecies and to his own fame. 4 FEY nn 


Every one who has attended the debates on the Slave 
Trade, muſt be aware of the effect produced, when the elo- 
quence of Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt are united in the ſame . 74 
cauſe; and how muſt that effect have been inereaſed, if ” 
to theſe had been added the acuteneſs and ſublimity of one, . 
and the energy and fire of many of the leading members of 
oppoſition! A Dundas or a Jenkinſon, who, on ſuch an oc- 
caſion, had oppoſed himſelf to Mr. Pitt, would have been 
ſwept away by the ſtorm, and ſtupeſied and annihilated by the 


thunder and the 8 with which he would have been Pr 
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ſurrounded. 


Mr. Pitt muſt have finally prevailed, and ſhould indiſ- 2 
putably have decided at all events to ſtop the interference of 
the combined powers. Such a deciſion would have been the 
deciſion of benevolence and true wiſdom, It would certainly Fol. 


* © I will not,” ſaid Lord Chatham, * be reſponſible for counſels which! = 
do not guide.” Such language would, on the preſent occaſion, have been per- 
fectly becoming in the ſon, and at * time IE congenial to the TE 


. have 


l 10 7 
have been the deciſion of Lord Chatham, of Mirabeau, ef 
of Mr. Fox. It would have been ſo of any miniſter of real 
talents and real genius. Such a miniſter, cireumſtanced as 
Mr. Pitt was, would have felt his underſtanding and his heart 
expand with his ſituation. He would have perceived that he 
in fact held the balance of Europe in his hands; that he 
was the arbiter of the happineſs of millions; that, humanly 


the melioration of the condition and the ſecurity of the repoſe {| 


Had ſuch been the deciſion of our preſent miniſter, the 
annals of the years that ſucceeded would not then have pre- 
ſented to the hiſtorian the manifeſto of the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick, the carnage at the Thuilleries, the maſſacres of Sep- 
tember, the debates of the Convention on the fate of their 
amiable King, or all the multiplied horrors that on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and on the other ſide the Atlantic, have 
in ceaſeleſs ſucceſſion, for theſe laſt five years, haraſſed the 
feelings and impaired the happineſs of every man who could 


partake of the ſenſations, or ſympathiſe in "= ſufferings, of 
his fellow-creatures. 


Pl 

Such ſhould have been the wiſhes, and ſuch the conduct 

of Mr. Pitt.—If theſe then were his views, he wanted ability to 

carry them into execution!; if they were not, he underſtood 

not his ſituation. But what is the hiſtory which he himſelf 

gives of his wiſhes and his conduct?“ He abſtained, it 

« ſeems, © from all interference whatever, and was at laſt driven 

e into a rupture with France by the violence of the republi- 

4 « can party ;”—that is, in other words, he has floated on 

the ſtream. of events with the moſt puerile imbecility ; he 

has taken no pains to controul them, but is by them con- 
trouled ; and his country is conſequently plunged 1 into all the 

dangers and difficulties of a war. 


Turning 
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ſpeaking, he was an inſtrument in the hand of Providence for 1 
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Turning now from the conſideration of the conduct of 
Mr. Pitt with reſpect to France, let us ſurvey for a moment 
what has been the ability he has diſplayed on the theatre of 
his own country. 85 | 


On ſubjects of national importance the generality of men 


are ſo unable to think for themſelves, that a publication or a 


ſpeech from thoſe who are, may occaſionally produce effects 
that are ſcarcely to be calculated. No hiſtorian can preſent 
a faithful picture of the American Reyolution, without ad- 
mitting into his canvaſs the pamphlet of . Common Senſe ;” 
and he who writes the Annals of the French Revolution will 
equally be obliged to notice the © Reflections of Mr. Burke.” 
Poſterity, who will judge coolly of thoſe times in which they 
are not themſelves to act or to ſuffer, will be aware, that the 
Conſtituent Aſſembly was, from the firſt, the great chance and 
the only hope, for thoſe who wiſhed well to the cauſe of li- 
mited monarchy and practicable liberty in France, and of 
Alarmiſts in England. To vilify or even to ſpeak coldly or 
without approbation of the members of this body, to depre- 
ciate their labors, to magnify their errors, to juſtify the royal 
party in their oppoſition to them, to endeavour to excite 
againſt them the ſuſpicions and the hatred of this country and 
of the powers on the Continent, when the reſult was to be, 


either, that the antient deſpotiſm was to be reſtored, or the 


country left to the diſpoſal of men of inferior rank in the 
ſtate, of leſs property, and leſs information, was a line of 


conduct the moſt prepoſterous, that a man like Mr. Burke, 


animated, as it is natural to believe, by the pureſt intentions, 
could poſſibly have purſued. To a petulance ſo puerile, to 
an irritability ſo dangerous, as was unhappily exhibited by 
Mr. Burke, the mind of Mr. Pitt ſnould have been, from 
the firſt opening of the Revolution, decidedly ſuperior. 


The orator and the vriter, ; his pamphlets and his 
C 2 ſpesches, 


1 1 1 


ſpeeches, an able miniſter would have taken every opportu- 
nity to ſilence and diſapprove. From the high party in this 
country Mr. Pitt had nothing to fear, but by indulging their 
intemperance,—On his influence with them, as the miniſter 
of this country and the opponent of Mr. Fox, he could with 
certainty depend, —He ſhould have attached himſelf to the 
low party.— He ſhould, at all events, have united himſelf to 
the moderate men, wherever they could be found, It muſt 
have occurred to him at the ſame time, that Mr. Burke's 
pamphlet was too unqualified a defence “of the powers that 
«© be,” to render any real ſervice to © the powers that 
& ought to be“ —it was evident, that it muſt prove a dan- 
gerous friend. to any cauſe which it eſpouſed, Whatever 
might be its eloquence and its attractions, Mr. Pitt muſt 
have been conſcious that it contained in no part whatever 
twenty pages together of correct reaſoning. Its brilltancy 
was ſure to attract notice, its declamatory aſſertions, and inac- 
curate concluſions, could not fail to render it a victim to any 
writer that attacked it. The ſoldiers of the Eaſt, by the 
glitter of their apparel and the coſtlineſs of their accoutre- 
ments, did but invite the aſſault and ſecure the victory of the 
Macedonian phalanx. While Mr. Burke was ſounding the 
tocſin of his eloquence, and employed in the needleſs office 
of encouraging the ſelfiſhneſs and quickening the irritability 
of his fellow creatures; what the world required, was, if 
poſſible, to have been lulled into a tranſient repoſe; to have 
deen charmed into a temporary oblivion; to have been ſooth- 
ed and calmed, and perſuaded to make a pauſe; to have 
eſcaped from the influence of all it had lately known and {till 
but too feelingly remembered; that extremes might have 


been ſucceſsfully encountered and prudently avoided ; that 


oppoling intereſts and opinions might have been mutually 
conceded, accommodated and balanced; that the good might 
have had power to execute, what the wiſe might have had 
leiſure to reſolve, Mr. Pitt, at this j uncture, ſeems unfortu- 
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nately to have been as incapable as Mr. Burke of underſtand- 
ing the real ſituation of mankind, and the ſpecies of conduct 
which the intereſts of this country, of France, and of all Eu- 
rope, at that time required. To this veteran Phaeton was the 
chariot, in fact, intruſted by our thoughtleſs n and the 
world was _— on fire. 


No interference having been made by Mr. Pitt with 
the powers on the Continent, the combined armies entered 
France, and the republicans were conſequently enabled to 
overthrow the - monarchy ; Fayette was unſucceſsful in his. 
endeavours to turn his army againſt the Jacobins, while that 


army ſaw the enemy before them, and had themſelves and 
their country to defend: he was therefore compelled to deſert 
a cauſe which it was thus made impoſſible to ſupport. In his 


flight on neutral ground he was ſeized by one of the regular 
powers of Europe, and has been ever {ince detained in an un- 
neceſſary and ynmerited captivity. 


The Duke of Brunſwick, by the ſkill of Dumourier, by 
the natural difficulties of his ſituation, and by his own mani- 
feſto, was obliged to retire. France ſaw expelled from her 
fields her unprincipled invaders ; but her limited monarchy, 
in conſequence of Mr. Pitt's neutrality, was no more. 


The Republic being now eſtabliſhed in France, it was 
obviouſly the policy of Mr. Pitt, by avoiding all hoſtilities, to 
preſerve to us the exerciſe of our induſtry and the enjoyment 
of our happineſs ; and, by adhering to a neutrality, to enable 
us to reap what little benefit was to be derived from the un- 
happy ſituation of the neighbouring powers. But during 
the cloſe of the year 1792, the principles of republicaniſm 
had gained, it was thought, a conſiderable footing among the 
people of this country: ſerious deſigns, it was ſuppoſed, were 
forming to oyer-power and deſtroy the conſtitution ; and the 
French were overrunning Flanders. What conduct was now 

to 


1 


to be purſued ? The anſwer ſeems by no means difficult or 
remote—The laws were to be put in force—the men of pro- 
perty were to be appriſed of their danger—the ſeditious were 
to be puniſhed—the pulſe of the nation, if ſuch an experi- 
ment was really found neceſſary, was to be diſtantly and de- 
licately felt—and if the people, as it was natural to expect, 
were perceived to be loyal to the King and attached to the 
form of government, under which their anceſtors had long, 
and they themſelves ſtill, enjoyed the bleſſings of religion, of 
ſocial order, and domeftic peace; the miniſter of this coun- 
try had then no longer any difficulties to ſtruggle with: with 
reſpect to this iſland at leaſt, every thing would then have 
been ſecure; and proper laws were to be enacted to provide 
againſt any future danger: but the preſent danger and the 
foture, whatever they might be, were not to be exaggerated 
or oyer-rated, but to be oppoſed and enceuntered with that 
calm wiſdom and unaffected firmneſs which every able mi- 
niſter will always diſplay when his views are honourable and 
his Cauſe is 200d, ; 

Turning our eyes from our own iſland, if we found the 
balance of Europe likely to be deſtroyed, our mediation was 
to be offered to the contending powers. To the Auſtrians 
it might have been propoſed, to abſtain from all further at- 
tempts upon France, if their former poſſeſſions were reſtored 
to them; and to the French, to give up their conqueſts in 
exchange for peace. If a temperate and reſpectful interfe- 


rence had not ſucceeded, we might then have conſidered how 


far it might, or might not, be wiſe to unite againſt the re- 
fractory power; and if we had been at laſt compelled to go 
to war, we ſhould at leaſt have had an intelligible object to 


purſue, which, if attainable, we might have accompliſned— 


if impracticable, we might have abandoned. If we had 


found, when we came to offer our mediation, that in the 


colliſion of theſe mighty powers our own allics had been in- 


jured, 
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Jured; and our national honour had been wounded, we could 
then have ſtated in a ſimple and conciliatory manner, the na- 
ture of our grievances, and the reparation to which we 
thought ourſelves entitled. The conſciouſneſs of our own 
trength would not have betrayed us into a tone of loftineſs 
inconſiſtent with a real anxiety fot peace; having no reaſon 
to fear, we ſhould have diſdained to bluſter ; and our own 
ſuppoſed ſuperiority would have allowed us to have waited 
patiently for explanations without any imputation of fear, 
and even to have made conſiderable conceſſions without the 
leaſt violation of our dignity. 


If we found that no negociation, however protracted, 


could have procured ſatisfaction for the injury which our in- 


tereſts or our honour had received; here too, as before, we 
ſhould have had a preciſe point to obtain, and a diſtin& inſult 
to reſent, and we could then have comprehended the juſtice 
of our cauſe and the neceſſity of our ſufferings. And now, 
from a line of conduct fo eaſy to be traced, ſo eaſy to have 
been purſued, if we turn our eyes to the occurrences of the 
latter months of 1792 and the opening of 1793, with what 
grief, with what indignation ſhall we behold the puzzled 
and inextricable maze through which the ſteps of our able 
miniſter have conducted us to danger and diſzrace | The 


Parliament ſummoned in a fortnight —no one could tell 


why; the militia called out to fight—no one could tell 


whom; a plot contrived againſt the government—no one 


could tell how; an exploſion every hour expe&ted—no one 
could tell where: the Stocks faling—the Tower arming— 
every man in alarm, and every thing in motion meetings 
here, and addreſſes there ſound and fury in the Houſe of 
Lords-—unanimity in the Houſe f Commons - Mr. Fox 
thought an ideot, and the meaſures of Mr. Burke adopted; 
and, to wind up the ſad tale of this ſtrange eventful hiſtory— 
an amiable and virtuous nation plunged into a deſperate and 

diſgraceful 


a 
- 


diſgraceſul ' conteſt, of which few can comprehend the bes 
ginning,. and no one can foreſee the end. | 


IF am American bad been in 1 at this unhappy 


period, with what reaſon would he have congratulated him- 
ſelf, that his own intereſts and thoſe of his children were 
entruſted to the adminiſtration of a real ſtateſman, too calm 
and enlightened to miſuſe, too juſt and too generous to betray, 
the confidence repoſed in him by the affections of his country- 


men l A ſubject of the United States, if enquiring at the be- 


ginning of 1793, Why we were going to war?“ would have 
been told by one, © that it was on account of our allies the 
Dutch, whom we were bound by treaty to aſſiſt.— This 
idea, however, he muſt ſoon have abandoned, for he would 
foon have been informed “ that the Dutch had formally de- 
clined the offer of our aſſiſtance, and that they had not in 
fact been attacked.” The murder of the King would then 


| have been propoſed to him as a reaſon for our hoſtilities; but 
on finding that it was the King of France, not the King of 


England that was meant—this reaſon he muſt inſtantly have 
rejected as evidently inſufficient : ſuch a war would have ap- 
peared to him in its principle unjuſt, as waged againſt the 


nation, not its rulers, and in its commencement too late, -as 


the unfortunate Monarch was then ſuppoſed to be no more. 
Proceeding in his enquiry, he would have been informed of 
the opening of the Scheldt—but the next moment would 


bave heard © that the Dutch apprized us, that the Scheldt was 


a point of no importance, and that the French declared, that 


they would leave the Belgians to act about it, as they thought 


proper, at the concluſion of the war, when they were eman- 
cipated from the tyranny of the Emperor.” The decree of 
November he might aftefwards have underſtood was the real 
occaſion of the war; but the next perſon he had addreſſed 
would certainly have told him, “ that this decree had been 
publicly explained away by the French in the moſt ſubmiſſive 
manner, 


- bd . 
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manner, and was originally the unmeaning gaſconade of 4 
moment of exultation and . 3 


Turning therefore away to ſeek ſome freſh information 
on the ſubject, he might next have been acquainted, that the 
miniſter from the French Republic was not an ambaſſador 
with whom we could treat, and that there was ſome confu- 
fon and difficulty about his being accredited or not accre- 
cited. This muſt inevitably have appeared to him unaccount- 
ably ridiculous and trifling. But what would have been his 
ſurpriſe, when he had ſeen in the public papers a regular 
correſpondence between this very agent, or miniſter, or am- 
baſſador, and the Secretary of State Lord Grenville Little 
able to know what to determine about our miniſters, our 
parliament, or the nation itſelf, he might afterwards have 
been taught to believe that we were going to war leſt we 
ſhould be overrun with French principles. This new receipt 
for the deſtruction of principles muſt, no doubt, have been 
conſidered by him as ſingularly ſafe and effectual: but even 
here he would have ſoon found that he was deceived; for he 
would have diſcovered that there was ſcarce a village in the 
kingdom that had not ſent an addreſs to expreſs its deteſta» 


tion of French principles, and that the whole iſland had re- 


ſounded with expreſſions of loyalty to the King and attach- 
ment to the Conſtitution. 


« Tt is for the cauſe of religion and order that we are 

& to fight,” might have been the anſwer returned to his next 
enquiry. And can ſuch a cauſe, he would have thought, be 
ſerved by war ?—Perplexed in the extreme, and ſick of thoſe 
proofs of the moſt outrageous folly with which his obſerva- 
tion was every where preſented, he might finally have been 
told, © that it was not for any of the reaſons he had heard in 
particular, that we went to war, but for all of them in gene- 
ral,” —“ It is not indeed for any of them, might have replied 
another 
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another more intelligent than all his other iutbrmers, with 


a look of the deepeſt melancholy, „it is not for any of 


« theſe reaſons.” And all that our enquirer could at this 
moment learn with certainty, if he were even now to renew 
his inveſtigation, would be, that of human induſtry there 
had been ſquandered away, by England and by France, a 
ſtock far exceeding in value three Hundred millions of money, 
and of human exiſtence a ſum, of which he who ean bear 
the calculation may go-and make the eſtimate. 


Yet, for reaſons of this vague and unfatisfactory nature, 
adopted and declined in this contradictory manner, were ths 
people of thrs country content to ruſh into hoſtilities with 
France; and the ſame i intem perance of ſentiment and indiſtinct- 
neſs of reaſoning t that were obſervable among 1 the community, 
were exhibited 1 in the fpeeches of our miniſters and i ſenators. 
Religion and order ſupplied 2 copious ſubje& for the flowing 
eloquence of Lord Loughborough ; a noble Duke conſidered 


the war as generally juſtifiable, and therefore de clared he ſaw 


no neceſſity t that any particular reaſons ſhould be urged in its 
defence; - the decree of November was the theme of Lord 
Grenville z Mr. Dundas harangued about the Scheldt and the 
defence of Holland ; Mr. Windham expatiated on the dan- 
ger of French principles ; Mr. Powis inſiſted that ,NCgoCia- 
tion with France was impoſſible ; Mr. Pitt inflamed the paſ- 
fions of the Houſe by deſcanting on the murder of the King ; 
and Mr. Burke, with his uſual contempt for every thing 
that is temperate and friendly to the peace of mankind, pro- 


nounced at once that we were at war already, and that any 
further diſcuſhon was ſuperfluous. 


It is, fatiguing to comment upon any part of a ſabje& 
that has been often diſcuſſed before; but it is more ſo, to 
hear in ſociety the arguments and the pretexts which mini- 
ſters have made ule of to plunge the country into a war, re- 
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i 0 | tailed and appealed to, as reaſons in every reſpect ſuffcient 
f ? * and concluſive. A few remarks may therefore be {till admitted 
s on the original grounds of our hoſtilities with France; and 


* there ſeems no criterion that can be leſs objected to by the 

od defenders of adminiſtration, than the letters which pallcd be- 
P tween M Chauvelin and Lord Grenville, 

' Let theſe letters be peruſed, and let it then be ſaid, in 

1 which are to be diſcovered a ſpirit of candour, patience, and 

£onciliation, Qualities of this nature, ſo neceſſary to the 

amicable termination of every diſpute, it will ſoon be ſeen, 


are excluſively to be found in the correſpondence of M. 
Chauvelin. This is ſaid however with one exception only. 
At the end of his firſt note to Lord Grenville, he tells the 
Beitiſh miniſtry, * that the war will appear to be their war, 
4e if they attend not to the peaceful and conciliatory meaſures 
ec that ſhall have been exhauſted by France ;” and adds, & that 
te it may not be impoſſible in ſuch a caſe to render this evi- 
« dent to the Britiſh nation.“ To this te reply of our mi- 
niſters is dignified and proper. On this occaſion only, through 
the whole correfpondence, do the parties appear to have in- 
terchanged for a moment their tempers and their intellects. 

The expreſſions of M. Chauvelin are irritating and unwiſe 

= thoſe of Lord Greaville calm and becoming. 


A very great preſumption in favour of the conciliatory 
intentions, of the French miniſters appears, before the letters 
are peruſed, from the circumſtance of the correſpondence 
being voluntary on the part of the French, and not called 
for by our miniſters, who conſider their nation, it is after- 
wards found, as injured and offended. To come voluntarily 
7 forward to explain and to anticipate objeCtions, is neyer the 
Practice of thoſe who wiſh for a rupture. 
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What then are the expreſſions and the ſubſtance of M, 


Chauvelin's firſt note to Lord Grenville ? “That the inten- 


« tions of the Executive Council of France towards Eng- 
& land have never ceaſed to be the ſame z but that they have 
« perceived in the conduct of the Britiſh miniſtry an indiſ- 
<« poſition which they fill force themſelves not to believe— 
« That they do not wiſh the ſmalleſt doubt to exiſt that 
« France is deſirous to remain at peace with England—That 
ct if the Britiſh miniſtry are alarmed by the decree of No- 
te yember 19, it can only be for want of comprehending 
« the true meaning of it —That the National Conyention 
« never intended that the French Republic ſhould favour i in- 
cc ſurrections, or, in a word, ſhould endeavour to excite diſ- 
& turbances in any neutral or friendly nation whatever 
te That France will not attack Holland while that power is 
« ſtrictly neutral And, with reſpect to the queſtion of the 
& Scheldt— that it is a queſtion of little importance in itſelf, 
« and that the opinion of England, and even of Holland, i is 
ce too 1 known to make it ſeriouſly the ſole cauſe of a 
« war.” 


To this Lord Grenville begins his reply with a diſcuſ- 
ſion about the form and quality in which M. Chauvelin may 
be treated with.—On this point it is natural to ſuppoſe Lord 
Grenville would have been at leaſt ſilent, if he had meant 
the negociation to terminate amicably. He proceeds to 


obſerve, © that M. Chauvelin's explanation of the decree 


« is ſo far from being conſidered as ſatisfactory, that it is 
© looked upon as a freſh avowal of thoſe diſpoſitions which 
England ſees with uneaſineſs; for that France, by declar- 
« ing the caſes in which the promoters of ſedition may look 
ﬆ for her aſſiſtance, reſerves to herſelf the right of mixing in 
« the internal affairs of England whenever ſhe thinks pro- 
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F attacked that country by opening the Scheldt— That this 
ce queſtion is conſidered in England as important, from the 
& principles which France means to eſtabliſh by that act; 
6s and that, if France is really deſirous of maintaining peace 
« with England, ſhe muſt ſhew herſelf diſpoſed to renounce 
« her views of aggreſſion and aggrandiſement, « confine herſelf 
within her own territory, without inſulting otaer govern- 
ce ments, diſturbing their tranquillity, or violating their 


„rights.“ 


This is a a ſtyle of language, from one independent 
nation to another, imperious to a degree that is perfectly 
unprecedented, and by the French miniſter perfectly unpro- 
voked. Expreſſions of this nature could never have been 
uſed by thoſe who were deſirous of avoiding hoſtilities. | 


The Executive Power of France, however, unmoved by 
the uncandid interpretations and the offenſive and haughty tone 
of Lord Grenville's note, ſubmitted to explain their decree 
at ſtill greater length, and with the moſt conciliatory pa- 
tience. Their decree, they declare, “ is not applicable but to 
« the ſingle caſe, where the general will of a nation, clearly 
and unequivocally expreſſed, ſhould call for the aſſiſtance 
« and fraternity of the French nation That ſedition cannot 
cc exiſt where there is an expreſſion of the general will.“ 
They obſerve, « That it was not accounted a crime to Henry 
IV, or Queen Elizabeth, to have liſtened to the Dutch ” 
—and at laſt ſay, that « when by the natural interpretation 
which they have now put upon it, the decree is reduced to 
« its real fignifieation, it will be found that it announces no- 
« thing more than an 20 of the general will above all con- 
ce teſt, and ſo founded 1 in right that it was not worth while 
« to expreſs my” ; 
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They then diſcuſs at equal length, and with equal pa- 
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tience, the queſtion of the Scheldt—They obſerre, that the 
« French Republic does not mean to eſtabliſh itſelf as an ar- 
55 biter of the treaties which bind nations together I hat ut 
* renounces all conqueſt that its occupying the Netherlands 
ec will continue no longer than the war — and that, if the Bel- 

< gians, when their general will can be freely declared, con- 
c fent through any motive whatever to deprive themſelves of 
<« the navigation of the Scheidt, France will not oppoſe it.” 


To this letter, in which the French Executive Council 
had made every cenceſhon that could reafonably have been 
required, and certainly prepared the way for ſtill furtlrer con- 


ceſſions, if demanded, Lord Grenville replies, That the 
declaration of wiſhing to intermeddle with the affairs of 


cc other countries is in the letter of the Executive Council re- 
« newed; the right of infringing treaties and violating the 
rights of the allies of England, is ſtill maintained, by ſolely 


offering an illuſory negociation on this ſubject that this, 


< as well as the evacuation of the Low Countries, is put off 
« to the concluſion of the war and the conſolidation of the 
A < liberty of the Belgians.” The letter then coneludes with 
faying, „ That, under the preſent circumſtances, preparations 


will ſtill be continued to put England in a ſtate of pro- 


< tecting her ſafety, tranquillity and rights ; and to ſet up a 


barrier to thoſe views of ambition and aggrandiſement, 


& dangerous at all times, and ſtill more ſo, as being ſupported 


< by. the propagation of principles deſtructive of all ſocial 
order.“ 


It is ſcarcely neceſſary to remark on the infolence of 
expecting France to evacuate the Low Countries, without 
offering to procure for her a peace from the Emperor, with 
whom ſhe was at war, and from whom ſhe had wreſted them 
by arms and the favourable. inclinations of the inhabitants. 


The imperious tone which is {till preſerved, and the general | 
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the terms which are carefully made uſe of, leſt the negociation 
ar- 0 ſhould at laſt be terminated without a rupture, are ſufficiently 
tit |” obvious. Miniſters were, it ſhould ſeem, aware that it would 
| be dangerous to their wiſhes for war, to expreſs preciſely 
what would be thought ſatisfactofy, leſt tne French ſhould 
1 arcede to it; and at laſt, as it is well known, they ordered 
M. Chauvelin out of the kingdom, and refufed to receive 
1 end treat with M. Maret, becauſe he was probably autho- 
"oy rized to make fuch freſh conceſſions as would have compelled 
them to abſtain from hoſtilities. However there may be 
9 found thoſe who are violent and uncandid enough to aflert, 
7 that the explanations and palliations of their conduct, which 
1 the French offered, were inſufficient; no one can with fin- 
1 | eerity affirm, that further negociation was rendered impoſſi- 
0 ble by thoſe explanations and paltations; and it is therefore a 
| mockery of terms to call the war a war of defence, while 
every poſſible means to avoid it have indiſputably not been 
Lied. 0 | | | 


50 The decree of November was, no doubt, a decree of 
4 folly ; but ſhould have been conſidered as ſuch by our mini- 
2 ſtry, and any explanation of it, which diſavowed an intention 
3 of interfering in our internal government, ſhould have been 
* gladly accepted. Thoughtleſſneſs and imprudence in the 
Convention ſhould only have made our cabinet more tem- 
perate and wiſe. Calmneſs and dignity in our conduct, at 
Y leaſt, mankind and poſterity might with reaſon have expected. 
The opening of the Scheidt was in like manner an act of 
thoughtleffneſs and folly, and indeed of offence ; but it in- 
volved us in no difficulty from which a real ſtateſman would 
not have extricated us with eaſe by a cool and expoſtulatory 
negociation. It ſhould not be forgotten that the French had 
a right to preſume that the opening of the Scheldt would not 
be a ſubject of offence to Great Britain. The Emperor had, 


1 
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in the autumn of 1786, intimated his intention of opening 
it the Scheldt, as far as the town of Saftingen—in May 1787; 
Il he formally demanded this liberty—in Auguſt he publicly 
inſiſted upon the unlimited navigation of the Scheldt in both 
its branches, to the ſea—and in November had the naviga- 


| tion actually extended as far as Saftingen. From the firſt 
| | opening to the concluſion of this tranſaction the Court of 
| Great Britain was perfectly neutral and indifferent, diſcover- 
| ed not during the whole year that her honour or her intereſt 


was in the leaſt concerned, iſſued not a ſingle remonſtrance, 
and demanded not a ſingle explanation.—Still however it 
may be faid, France ſhould not have opened the Scheldt, 
becauſe it was evident Great Britain, if ſhe was diſpoſed to 
take offence, might interpret ſuch an act into an act of ag- 
greſſion. Be this admitted—but let the war in that caſe be 
traced back to its real cauſe. That cauſe is not then the open- 
ing of the Scheldt, but originates in that motive, whatever it 
may be, which firſt diſpoſed us to take offence. Negociation 
is but a mockery, if the real grounds of our alienation or re- 
ſentment are not produced. And what are we to think of 


thoſe who can either conſign their fellow-creatures to all the 
| . Wh 
horrors of a war, for reaſons which they feel aſhamed to 6: 


avow; or who are not deſirous to be underſtood and anxious 
to be ſatisfied, while they are carrying on a negociation on 
whoſe awful iſſue they muſt be conſcious that the lives and 


the happineſs of thouſands muſt depend? j 
ö The ſentiments with which our miniſters firſt entered 
a upon, and afterwards continued, their correſpondence with 
* . - . 1 
2 M. Chauvelin, are made ſufficiently manifeſt by the evidence 


of their own letters. If any one can be ſtill ſuppoſed fin- 
cerely to entertain a doubt upon the ſubject, he will ſoon 
come to a deciſion by the ſlighteſt reference to the ſpeeches 
and declarations of our miniſters and ſenators at that unfor- 

tunate 


1 


tunate period; he will find that the illuſtrious Stateſman ® 
who roſe ſuperior to the frenzy of the hour, and adviſed 
thoſe meaſures which poſterity will think were on this occa- 
ſion alone neceſſary and juſt, was, in conſequence of the ad- 
vice he had given, ſo nearly conſidered as an enemy to the 
intereſts and the conſtitution of his country, that he found 
himſelf obliged to juſtify his conduct in a public letter to his 
conſtituents. Such, indeed, was at that time the infatuation 
end fury of Adminiſtration, and of thoſe around them, that it 
's but too apparent that no pofſible explanations which the 
French could have made, would have been then received; 
and no reaſonable conceſſions which they could have offered 
at that juncture, accepted. | 


Is this then the war which is on the part of France a 
war of aggreſſion ? After underſtanding from the miniſter of 
the French Republic that their decree meant only to ſay, 
de that the French would ſupport the general will of a na- 
tion, when that will was ſo general as to be above all con- 
ec teſt,” and & ſo founded in right that the very meaning of 
the decree was originally not worth making the object of a 
s decree—that the French nation did not mean to make it- 
( ſelf an arbiter of the treaties which bind nations together 
that it did not wiſh to give laws to any one that it had 


on ; 

and by * Of Mr. Fox it may be remarked, that the people of this country have ever 
ſeemed unable to anatomiſe and look into his mind and his heart, and wiſely to 
capitulate with the faults of the one and the foibles of, the other, in conſideration of 

a 2 | thoſe tranſcendent qualities with which both are ſo eminently endowed. It is his 
eted : misfortune as a political character, almoſt on all occaſions to get the ſtart of the 
with 4 | preſent age, and to anticipate that wiſdom which other men are only taught by 
-nce I experience and events. He ruſhes forward; is left alone; and when he turns round 
"DF E to point out to his countrymen the- path to honour and to happineſs, he is hiſſed 
"= at and deſerted. However incapable we may ourſelyes be of appreciating and uſing 


ö the ineſtimable treaſure we poſſeſs, poſterity will, no doubt, do juſtice to the rareſt 
ches political genius, Lord Chatham not excepted, that this iſland could ever boaſt. 
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© renounced, and ſtill renounced, all conqueſt that France 
« would not attack Holland while neutral that the Bel- 
« gians, when independent (and their independence could 
« not deſtroy the balance of Europe), might negotiate the 
* buſineſs of the Scheldt themſelves, if Holland or Eng- 
© land made it an object of importance — and that the 
é French, if at laſt obliged, would combat the Engliſh 


« with regret, as a nation they efteemed, though they did 


« not fear,”—after France had thus conſented to be cate- 
chiſed by Great Britain, and humbled herſelf before her, 
in a manner which no great independent nation ever yet 
did before another in the hiſtory of mankind—after paſſing 
the Alien Bill without explanation—after topping the ex- 
portation of corn to France, while it was ſent to other na- 
tions, without apology—after recalling Lord Gower, till 
without the leaſt reaſon given or attempted. to be given—and 


all theſe in oppoſition to a treaty then exiſting between the 


two countries—after ſuffering Lord Grenville to write a ſe- 
ries of public letters, which, if they had been written for the 


purpoſe of bringing on a rupture, could not have been in de- 


cency more irritating and uncandid—after refuſing the letters 
of credence of M. Chauvelin, though to this unmeaning 
form even the proverbial haughtineſs of Spain had acceded— 
after ordering him. out of the kingdom, and finally repulſing 
Monſieur Maret becauſe he approached us with new and, as 


it is ſaid, unlimited propoſals of ſubmiſſion—after all theſe 


attempts on their part to conciliate, and on ours to provoke, 
is Mr, Pitt, thus ſituated, to perſuade Hhimſelf, or to endeavour 
to perfuade others, that the war is impoſed upon us by neceſ- 


ſity, and reconciled to us by its juſtice ; is a war of defence 


unprovoked and unavoidable; and on the ſteady proſecution 


.of which, our laws and our religion, every thing we value, 


and every thing we revere, is dependent? And ſhall he af- 
firm this without a bluſh and without a fear in the preſence 
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ef our ſenate, of the nation, of mankind, and of the God 
of Peace ?—Eternal Being! are thy creatures formed © after 
thine image?” © Art thou about their bed and about their 
<« path ?” Are we objects of thy care and illuminated by thy 
gifts: or is the protection of thy Providence and of our 
r:aſon ſometimes ſuſpended for a ſeaſon, to make us the 
ſ:ourges of our multiplied crimes, the unconſcious inſtru- 
ments of thy juſtice, and the blind and hapleſs miniſters of 
ihy awful diſpenſations ? | 


In the occurrences of private life we may often have 
remarked, that thoſe who account for their conduct by al- 
leging a multitude of reaſons, have commonly not had wil- 
dem enough to chooſe a good one, or are diſingenuous enough 
to conceal the real motive by which they are influenced. 
This concluſion may be drawn with equal certainty from 
ſimilar appearances, when we judge of the conduct of public 
men, In public, as in private, men are ſtill men; their 
minds directed by the ſame general principles, their paſſions 
reſorting to the ſame general ſubterfuges, and to miniſters as 
dangerous and treacherous as to the moſt inſignificant indi- 
vidual. It was on a multitude of reaſons that Mr. Pitt reſted 
his juſtification for involving Great Britain in a war—and it 
was ſoon but too evident that his real reaſon he had not 
fairly avowed, and that a good reaſon he had it not in his 
power to produce. “ There was no one,” he gave out, 
« with whom we could treat,” and M. Chauvelin and M. Ma- 
ret were diſmiſſed and repulſed : yet he ordered Lord Auckland 
to negotiate with Dumourier. All internal interference in the 
affairs of France was formally diſclaimed ; yet he inſtantly 
united with the combined Powers, by whom France had 
been juſt invaded, without diſtinguiſhing the two cauſes from 


each other by any public declaration, or extricating himſelf 


from the impolicy and the diſgrace of acgeding to their prin- 
eiples and participating in their views, 
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The war was aſſerted to be a war of defence; yet Pruſſia 
was not called upon for that aſſiſtance which by treaty ſhe 
was in that caſe bound to furniſh. Hoſtilities were com- 
menced, we were told, to repel the ag greſſion and to check 
the ambition of France; yet, when the French were driven 
back to their own frontiers, our allies ſecured, and ourſelves 
in a condition to have dictated, or at leaſt to have procured, a 
peace for all the powers concerned, we became ourſelves the 
invaders of France, and forgot the pretexts * which the war 
had been originally juſtified. 


Men who act upon one motive and profeſs another, are 
continually in danger of falling into a conduct confuſed and 
contradictory. Thus the Conſtitution of 1789 is vilified by 
Lord Auckland, in January is acceded to by us and our allies 
in our negotiation with Dumourier, in April—is, in four 
days afterwards, rejected and diſavowed—is, in Auguſt, ac- 
cepted by Lord Hood—is declined (becauſe not diſtinctly 
ſanctioned) by a formal declaration, in October Valenciennes 
is taken poſſeſſion of by the Duke of York, in the name of 
the Emperor Toulon, for the uſe of Louis XVII and the 
French Iſlands in the Weſt Indies are ſeized upon for our- 
ſelves. Even if we conſent to interpret the real motives of 
miniſters by their public profeſſions, and not by their actions, 
their ſpeeches and their pretexts have not been decently con- 
ſiſtent and diſtinct.— Whenever their meaning could be ex- 
tricated from the profuſion of general terms in which it was 
always involved, their objects were originally declared to be, 
the Scheldt, the Low Countries, the decree of November, 
the humiliation of the ambition of France, our own defence, 
&c, &c. But the object of the war afterwards became the 
deſtruction of the Jacobin government in France. It was 
next the cauſe of monarchy ; then “ to obtain compenſation 
and ſecurity ;? then ſecurity only; now to obtain ſuch 
terms as juſtice to ourſelves and to our allies requires; and, 


te 
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to crown our inconſiſtencies and contradictions, after ori- 
ginally refuſing to treat with the Executive Government of 
France, becauſe it was republican, we are now, it ſeems, 
ready to negotiate, though it is {till republican, and though 
ſome of its preſent rulers were actually concerned in the mur- 
der of the King, and engaged in the moſt atrocious acts of 
the Revolution. : | 


This laſt conſideration is not urged as a proof of want 
of wiſdom in Mr. Pitt, for it is the only ſymptom of pru- 
dence that he has yet ſhewn ; but it is mentioned to exhibit 
the inconſiſtency of his ſyſtem of politics, or rather to demon- 
ſtrate, that he is merely a miniſter of exiſting circumſtances, 


and has never acted openly upon any one regular ſyſtem that 
can be named. | 


The end, indeed, which in ſecret he meant to accom- 
pliſh, may have been always to himſelf intelligible, and may 
not have varied: but what that end may have been, and whe- 
ther he ever had in reality a good reaſon for going to war, 
cannot be as yet with certainty pronounced, For all the rea- 
ſons that we may have had for the commencement and pro- 
ſecution of hoſtilities, may not yet have been produced: 
they are a ſpecies of annual plants of various promiſe and 
appearance, that are gradually unfolded in the ſpring, begin 
to fade and ſicken towards the middle of the ſummer cam- 
paign, and at the approach of winter fink withered: to the 
ground and are ſeen no more. Yet one thing may be affirm- 
ed, that to common apprehenſion at leaſt no real good reaſon 
has been yet ſhewn. Men of ordinary intelle&ts know of 
none but the reaſon of unavoidable neceſlity : and that ne- 
ceility we were certainly not under ; for further negotiation 
was not, when we began the war, impoſſible or even unpro- 
miſing. N 


« Honeſty,” it is proverbiall y ſaid, © 1s the beſt policy.” 
Common 


| 
? 


Fay 


Common adages are but the reſults of human experience, 


expreſſed in ſhort ſentences; and no one who condeſcends to 


ſubmit his conduct to their direction will ever be found guilty 
of material imprudence or error. They are applicable to all 
ſituations, public and private. The maxim juſtalluded to, would 
be, on the whole, not leſs uſeful to a miniſter, when acting 
a part on the great theatre of the world, than to an individual 
in the daily tranſactions and occurrences of life. A miniſter, 
like an individual, would, in conſequence of a frank and in- 
genuous conduct, always have the advantage of being under- 
ſtood and truſted—he too would always ſecure the cordial 
aſſiſtance of all who were favourable to any cauſe he eſpouſed, 
would diſcover and learn to eſtimate the oppoſition he was 
to encounter, and would thus conſtantly be enabled to cal- 


culate with tolerabie certainty the chance of his future ſuc- 


ceſs, and to act accordingly. The Machiavelian ſyſtem of 
politics has been for ſome time not only deteſted, but even 


ſuſpected of impolicy—they who can ftoop to its directions 


muſt evidently wade through a ſea of diſgraceful deceptions, 
and poſſibly of the moſt horrid crimes, and cannot even then 
expect to be ultimately or permanently ſucceſsful. There is 
one ſervice, at leaſt, which Mr. Pitt may probably render to 


mankind ; it ſeems natural to expect that he will, however 


contrary to his intentions, bring into total diſrepute a de- 
teſtable ſyſtem, which has long been unfriendly to the virtue, 
and deſtructive of the tranquillity, of mankind. 


„ 


But honeſty is not only the 5% policy, but the only po- 
licy. It is not allowed us to act upon one motive, and pro- 
feſs another. The motive which we bluſh to avow, we ought 
inſtantly to abandon,—There is no alternative. Every decep- 
tion that we practiſe, diminiſhes and tends to deſtroy that 
general ſtock of mutual confidence on which the happineſs 
of mankind fo eſſentially depends. Thoſe laws which con- 


duce to the welfare of ſociety are binding, not only on indi- 


viduals, 


ſi 
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viduals, but on nations: a virtuous miniſter is but a virtuous 
man acting on a larger ſcale, with more extenſive views and 
brighter rewards. What is in this manner evinced to be juſt 
in theory, is aſſented to by the opinion of mankind. National 
juſtice and national honour, and even miniſterial juſtice and 
honour, are not words without a meaning. Mr. Pitt has, 
it ſeems, of late ſtepped forth the aſſerter and defender of the 
former, and would, no doubt, propoſe himſelf as an example 


of the latter. Can he exclude from either the principle of 
ſincerity ? 


Yet, let us conſent for a moment to ſuppoſe that a mi- 
niſter, though really acting upon one motive, may, conſiſt- 
ently not only with policy but with jultice, pretend to act 
upon others, if by this means he is more likely to accom- 
pliſh the end he has in view. Let us admit, for the ſake of 
argument, this falſe and odious principle in its fulleſt extent, 
and let us then conſider briefly, whether it has been applied 


with any degree of dexterity by Mr. Pitt in the proſecution of 
hoſtilities with France, 


At the a— of the war there were evidently 
in and out of France two deſcriptions of Frenchmen—thoſe. 
who were deſirous to ſee the ancient monarchy reſtored, and 
thoſe who were attached to the Conſtitution of 1789: but 
theſe parties were perfectly hoſtile to each other; and of one 
it was evident that a choice was to be made, or the cauſe of 
both at once abandoned. The Emigrants were to be ſupport- 
ed, or the Conſtitutionaliſts defended. It was clearly poſſible 
to decline both theſe ſyſtems of policy without obtaining 
the advantages of either, but not poſſible at the ſame time 
to acquire the benefits of both. No law is more general than 
that he who depends on two oppolite parties for aſſiſtance 
will receive the natural and complete co-operation of neither; 
yet, into an error ſo glaring did our miniſter immediately 


fall. 


* 


3 


fall. The cauſe of the Allies was firſt eſpouſed, and yet the 
propoſals of Dumourier to attempt the re- eſtabliſhment of the 
Conſtitution of 1789 were ſoon afterwards accepted and ſane- 
tioned. A ſupport of the ſame Conſtitution was no fooner 
diſtinctly avowed by our Admiral, Lord Hood, than a Decla- 
ration was immediately publiſhed, and the whole refolved into 
a ſupport of monarchy in general—not of the conſtitutional 
monarchy of 1789, not of the ancient monarchy ; but of either 
or neither, juſt as our own convenience, or caprice, or intereſt 
required *, From no ſpeech of our miniſters or written me- 
morial whatever could it be diſtinctly ſeen that we heartily 
inclined to either cauſe, and for ever abandoned the other : all 
that could with any probability be diſcovered, was, that we 
meant to make uſe of the ſupporters of both, and to reconcile 
contradictions. The refult it was eaſy to foreſee : we derived 
no general or important aſſiſtance from either. We at lat 
united with the molt violent ſupporters of the ancient deſpo- 
tiſm (a cauſe which had already failed under the Duke of 
Brunſwick, when alone there was an hope of its ſucceſs), and 
even then were not ſupported by, or did not ourſelves ſup- 
port, the emigrants, till all rational proſpect of an impreſſion 
on France by the arms of thoſe ho wiſhed for the return of 
the old monarchy, was at an end. 


Such then was the ability which our miniſter diſplayed, 
even if we allow him to act upon the moſt unlicenſed prin- 
ciples of policy and intrigue. At no period could any French- 


man be aſſured, that by joining our ſtandard he ſhould really 


and ultimately ſupport the cauſe he loved. They who wiſhed 
well to their country, and who formed their wiſhes on ra- 
tional principles of practicable liberty, muſt have ſeen with 


See the Declaration publiſhed by Great Britain, in October 1793 —a genuine 


ſpecimen of the vague, indefinite, and unſatisfactory language held by Adminiſtra- 
won on the ſubject of French affairs during the whole courſe of the war. 


deſpair 
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| 5 deſpair the ungenerous duplicity of our conduct; but to ns 


&# Frenchman whatever could it have been thoroughly ſatisfaQory 


or even intelligible. We reverence the feelings, we are intereſted 
; 1 in the fate and the fortunes, of thoſe who, whatever may be their 


principles, are prepared to ſhed their blood in ſupport of the 


= cauſe they have adopted: To leave men of this deſcription 


= perplexed and ignorant to what party they ſhould give their 
# wiſhes and their aſſiſtance, and to what point they could beſt 
direct the exertions of their hands and the emotions of their 


hearts, was an impolicy more glaring, and a cruelty more 


extended, than has often been paralleled in the annals of man- 


kind. With what poignant indignation muſt we at the ſame 


time ſurvey the ſpeCtacle of two furious nations drawn out 
to encounter each other, while the ſubject of their hoſtilities 
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Vas not diſtinctly aſcertained and told; and while it was on 
this account impoſſible for thoſe who were attacked to know 


by what apologies, conceſſions, or poſlible ſacrifices, tran= 
— might be reſtored ! F | 


But reflections of this nature indifooks us to all reaſon- 
able candour and temperate diſcuſſion. Let it then be ob- 
ſerved, that theſe pages do in no place mean to impute to 
Mr. Pitt deliberate cruelty, or intentional diſregard of the 
happineſs of his fellow-creatures. The ſelf-delufions of the 
human mind are infinitely varions and inexplicably powerful ; 
to every good man who is capable of ſerious thought they are 
at all times a ſubject of painful anxiety and unceaſing alarm. 
Our miniſter, it way fairly be ſuppoſed, intended not to be 
cruel any more than he meant to be impolitic; but the effects 
of his want of ability are the ſame, whatever be his diſpoſt- 
tion or his views : and the people of this country would do 
well to conſider, when Parliament is next diſſolved, to whom 
they diſpoſe of their ſuffrages, and on what grounds the teſti- 
mony of their approbation is ſolicited, They would do welt 
to reflect that, holding the rank which, it is {lll to be hoped, 
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Great Britain will ever do, in the ſcale of nations, it muſt 
at all times be a ſubject of more importance than can imme- 
diately be calculated, both to ourſelves and to others, whether 
our councils are directed by a real ſtateſman, whoſe temperate 
and perſpicuous wiſdom may protect and advance the intereſts 
of his: fellow creatures, or are governed by ſome plauſible 
orator, the meaſures of whoſe raſh and puzzled adminiſtra- 


tion may extend to a degree unprecedented, and perhaps per- 
* : 1 


petuate the miſeries of mankind and the degradation of the 
human race. | 


Paſſing then from the conſideration of the injury which 
every cauſe, but that of the Republic, received from the 
doubtful and impolitic conduct of Mr. Pitt, his panegyriſt 
will be but little relieved by turning to ſurvey the meaſures 
which he adopted with reſpect to thoſe independent powers of 
Europe, who were, or who wiſhed to be, neutral. Their names, 


if mentioned, will be jufficient to recall to our minds the hiſ- 


tory of our ignorance, our inſolence, our injuſtice, and our 
meanneſs: for ſuch, in fact, is the brief hiſtory of our conduct 
towards the governments of Denmark, Switzerland, 'Puſcany, 


and Genoa. America too, if her adminiſtration had been like 


our own, we ſhould have forced into a rupture: and our 
friends in Holland, in defiance of their entreaties, we ſtepped 
forward to defend ; and, by refuſing to allow them to retain 
that neutrality which was their only defence, we at laſt ruined. 
Protectors of the rights, and ſupporters, as we profeſſed our- 


ſelves to be, of the laws of nations, there is ſcarce a law or a2 
right whatever of ncutral and independent nations which we 


have not opeuly broken or groſsly offended. 


\ 


The connections that we formed, our ſubſidies and our 


loans, are all points that are not to be forgotten; though to 
enter into a diſcuſſion of each, or of any of them, may, at pre- 
ſent, perhaps, be a taſk fatiguing and unnecellary, 
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The advice which Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville, when 


theſe ſubjects were debated in Parliament, received from the 


inſtinctive wiſdom of Mr. Fox, and the enlightened experi- 
ence and extenſive information of Lord Lanſdowne *, is on 
record ; the manner in which that advice was received is alſo 
ſuficiently known 3 and the period will probably at length ar- 
rive when it will be ſufficiently lamented. Advice, indeed, 
the moſt evidently wiſe, Mr. Pitt has, from the year 1792, not 
only been unwilling to accept, but from the firſt opening ot 
the Revolution has been unable to draw coneluſions the moſt 
obvious from the events that were preſented to his obſer- 


\ 


vation. 


From the firſt moment that the Tiers-Etat had ſuc- 
ceeded in gaining over a ſufficient number of the clergy and 
the nobility to vote themſelves a National Aſſembly, and 
had proceeded to new-model the government, two ſtriking 
leſſons ought to have been deeply impreſſed on the mind of 
Mr. Pitt the danger of political abuſes, and the danger of a 
great national debt; the wiſdom of making timely reforms, as 
ſoon as, or before they are demanded, and the intolerable folly 
of ſuffering a State to exceed the income which can be paid 
by its ſubjects with cheerfulneſs and eaſe. Vet, in the very 
ſame year did he refuſe to do away ſo inſignificant and un- 
meaning, though ſo irritating, an abuſe as the Teſt AQ. 
From that moment, though originally a patron of reform, he 
has treated every attempt of the kind with all poſſible hoſti- 
lity; and ſuffered Lord Grenville to expreſs himſelf in terms 


- * This Nobleman ſhould not be mentioned by Engliſhmen but in terms of 
the ſincereſt gratitude. He has ſaved the country, by a peace, once already, and 


was not wanting to her intereſts at the cloſe of 1792, and beginning of 1793. The 


difference between a great ſtateſman and a mere miniſter may be ſeen by com- 
paring any of the ſpeeches of Mr. Pitt (for they are all the counterparts of each 
other) with the ſpeech delivered by the Marquis, introductory of his motion for 
Peace, Feb. 17, 1794. | 
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can be well entertained, no intereſt can well be excited. The 


. unmeaning +. 


| bold and judicious manœuvre, juſtified by the ſkill, courage, and diſcipline of our 


| ſiſtent wich the expectations which miniſters then avowed of an invaſion. Admiral 


E 

only calculated to produce a rupture, in his letters to M. 
Chauyelin ; though he knew that this Country, if a war 
could not be avoided by negotiation, was to enter upon that 
war with a debt already incurred of 257 millions, and that 
the intereſt of a ſum not leſs than 170 millions more * was 
annually to be raiſed for the ſupport of the Peace-eſtabliſh. 
ment, the Civil Lift, and otHer inevitable expences of Go- 
vernment, which are now interwoven with the Conſtitution 
itſelf. He who ſurveys with ſo little attention, or with 
ſo little benefit, the intereſting and awful events that have 
paſſed before him, may be popular, and may be eloquent ; but 
has ſurely no pretenſions to the character of a provident and 
prudent miniſter, on whoſe anticipating wiſdom and ſteady 
coolneſs à nation can repoſe itſelf with confidence and ſe- 
uit. 


The 1188 of Mr. Pitt to the character of a ſtateſ. 
man, ſince the year 1789, having been generally diſcuſſed, 
his conduct as a war miniſter might next be examined; but 
it may fairly be aſſerted that ſueh an examination could not 
hope to engage the attention of the reader where no doubt 


want of ſyſtem, of vigour, and of diſpatch, in the conduct 
of adminiſtration, may on ſome occaſions be ſo evident and 
glaring, that any further comment would be unneceſſary and 


The 


CY 


*The Select Committee, in 1797, ſtated the expected expenditure upon a 
permanent Peace · eſtabliſn ment, including the annual million for the Sinking Fund, 
at 1 5,969,1781. or nearly 16 millions. 


1 Amidſt a cheerleſs waſte there is one bright ſpot—the victory of the iſt of 
June. If miniſters ſent Lord Howe with a fleet inferior in number to that in Breſt 
water, for the purpoſe of tempting the French to hazard an engagement, it was a 


ſailors; but this was not at the time aſſerted to be the caſe, and is rather incon- 
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The adminiſtration of Mr. Pitt will always be remem - 
bered in the annals of the civiliſed world, and muſt ever be 
diſtinguiſhed in the hiſtory of our own Conſtitution. The 
appearance which it will make in the former has been al- 
ready, however imperfectly, delineated in what colours it 
will be hereafter repreſented in the latter, ought now to be 
conſidered. The minds of men, however, are at this period 
ſo irritated and inflamed, that, as a candid hearing could not 
poſſibly be obtained, a free and direct inveſtigation of the 
ſubjects which ſuch a conſideration would include, muſt at 
preſent be waved. Yet is this an inveſtigation, it muſt on the 
other hand be confeſſed, which ought thoroughly to be made 
by every elector in Great Britain before he preſumes to give 
his vote to any candidate whatever, who has hitherto extend- 
ed his countenance and ſupport to our preſent adminiſtration, 
Some ſlight remarks on the nature of Government in gene- 


ral, and a few alluſions to the ſituation of our internal poli- 


tics, ſhall therefore be made; and the application of Mr. Pitt's 
conduct, to the whole that ſhall be offered, muſt be left with 


out further comment to the diſcretion of the reader. 


The great majority of mankind are conſtantly and anxiouſly 
employed in making proviſion for the day that is paſſing over 
them. Ignorant and unaccuſtomed to the exerciſe of their 
faculties on ſubjects of importance, they are unequal to the 
taſk of thinking coolly and of reaſoning correctly; they are 
therefore little able, it muſt be confeſſed. with ſorrow, 
thoroughly to underſtand their political intereſts ; and this in- 
ability has been always, and is likely ſtill to continue, an in- 
ſuperable objection to any form of Government, where the in- 
fluence of the people can be directly employed or continually 


Montague neither joined our fleet, nor had ſtrength enough to take the French con- 


voy from America, Lord Hood was in the mean time in the Mediterranean, on 
no buſineſs of equal importance to the capture of a conſiderable part of all the | 
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felt. That power therefore, which they are incapable of uſing, 


muſt be entruſted to thoſe few among them, who, by their 
virtue and their talents, may be enabled to ſtand in the breach 


and fave them from themſelves. Yet, ſuch is the unhappy 
conſtitution of human nature, that one difficulty is no ſooner 


avoided, than another is encountered; and if every thing is 


to be apprehended from the many, much is alſo to be feared 


from the few. The people may be hurried, it is true, into the 


molt horrid exceſles, by the arts and harangues of wild and fu- 


rious Demagogues ; but they are not leſs expoſed, on the 


other hand, to the arts and harangues of plauſible and pre- 
ſumptuous miniſters. By the one they may be urged to mad- 


neſs, by the other deluded into ruin. The power, indeed, 


which the miniſter of every regular Government has of de- 
ceiving the community, is but too unlimited ; the real cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe cannot often be known : the decep- 
tion, how groſs ſoever, is ſufficient to anſwer the temporary 
purpoſe for which it was employed; a.. d before, or even after 
it is detected, it is ſwept away from the mind by the influx 
of new events, freſh deluſions, the more intereſting occupa- 
tions of buſineſs, or the frivolous avocations of trifling amuſe- 
ments : and thus will it invariably be found, that even when 
the people might be expected to underftand their political in- 
tereſts, they are never unanimouſly agreed except when their 
opinion is inaccurate and erroneous ; and that what is called 
a national cry is ſure to originate in ſome ſtupid prejudice, 
fome furious miſapprehenſion, or ſome groſs deluſion, and to 
have fot its object the oppreſſion of a few unreſiſting diſſent- 
ers from the national religion, the degradation of ſome en- 
lightened patriot, or the proſecution of ſome calamitous war. 


Power, when committed to the many, becomes inevi- 


tably the deſtruction of all; but its effects are not leſs cer- 


tainly injurious even when entruſted to the few. Given where 
it may, it has for ever a tendency to intoxicate and corrupt. 


The 
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The captain of a ſlave ſhip, the driver at a plantation, the jailor, 
or the miniſter, may not be men more adapted by nature than 
others to acts of cruelty and folly; but the plenitude of their 
power impairs in a degree very nearly proportionate to the 
meaſure in which it is enjoyed, the vigour of their under- 


ſtandings and the ſenſibility of their hearts. From theſe ge- 


reral reaſonings may be immediately ſeen the real merits of 
our invaluable Conſtitution, and more particularly the danger 
of having a popular miniſter. The effect of our Conſtitution 
is, to reſcue us from the many, and in a great degree to pro- 
tect us from the few; but this protection can be but imper- 
fectly enjoyed, if we add to the natural influence of the ſitua- 
tion of a miniſter, the preponderating weight of our own 
partiality. To be governed by a miniſter of this deſcription, 
more eſpecially if he has nothing to fear from his rival, is 
a misfortune the moſt complete that, politically ſpeaking, we 
can have to ſuſtain. The whole effect of the Conſtitution is 
thus in fact for a ſeaſon deſtroyed, and we are in the ſingular 
fituation of being at once expoſed to the many, and to the 
few; and to the action and re- action of the follies and paſ- 
ſions of both. A miniſter ſo unhappily equipped with pa- 
tronage, popularity, and ſecurity from his opponents, will con- 
ceive and will find his power to be almoſt without a limit. 
In his diſputes with foreign powers he will conſequently be 
irritating, inſolent and unreaſonable; in debate at home, 
poſitive, petulant and over- bearing. His Country he will 
involve in a war, without a fear or a pauſe, with any nation, 
and on any occaſion, about a river or a corn ſhip, a few 
ſmugglers, or an inſignificant fortreſs in a diſtant country. 
Is he defeated in his ſchemes ? Another trial muſt be made. 
Was he told from the firſt that his enterpriſes were impracti- 
cable? It is an additional reaſon to perſevere. Are they 
again tried and found hopeleſs? They are not to be given 
up ; for the enemy, he will affirm, muſt be ruined firſt. And 
thus perhaps will the nation go on; he providing madneſs, 
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and they money; and as he at leaſt is never likely to ſtop; 
if he muſt in conſequence acknowledge and retract his errors; 
well may the nation petition Heaven ſor ſucceſs, for it is their 
only chance of ſafety. 


Similar cauſes, on ſubjecis not eſſentially different, are pro- 
ductive of ſimilar effects. Human beings in a night cellar, like 
human beings in a cabinet, abuſe the power which they feel to 
be uncontrolled. The moſt dreadful outrages muſt inevitably 
be the conſequence. And in two great nations of the earth, 
in times not remote, have been exhibited two ftriking ex- 
2mples for the eternal inſtruction of poſterity, of the blindneſs 
of thoſe who talk of “ confidence in miniſters,” and the 
thoughtleſſneſs of thoſe who harangue about © the ſovereign 
te will of the people.” And hete, perhaps, it may briefly be 
remarked, that on this, or indeed on any abſtract principle of 
right, dependence can never ſafely be placed as a rule for po- 
litical conduct. In politics, as in morals, what is expedient. 
is right; and when that can be difcovered, as at all times it 
ſufficiently may, further diſcuſſion is but folly, and conteſt 
error. 


But miniſters, whether popular or not, ſhould at all times 
be ſuſpected of an inclination to encroach upon the Conſti- 
tution. They are always under a temptation to break down 
the walls and to burſt through the gates of any edifice, how- 
ever beautiful, in which they are confined. Reſtraint is to 
all men an evil, to ſome a torment, yet is made tolerable when 
familiarized by habit. The priſoner who knows eſcape is 
impoſſible, bends the powers of his mind to accommodate 
himſelf to his lot. Such is in every government the double 
merit of reforms. They make the edifice more ſecure; and 
miniſters leſs unruly : they ſuperſede the neceſſity of guards 
and ſentinels, of alarm bells, and poſſibly of rencontres: they 
enable the Conſtitution to take care of itſelf, 


In 
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In the body politic like the human, all diſeaſes are beſt en- 
countered when they firſt appear. The ſyſtem is then ſtronger, 
the attack weaker. Miniſters ſhould be inſtantly expoſtulated 
with when they firſt deviate from the rule by which they 
ought to be directed; for their errors are then reſiſted with 
the greateſt eaſe, and are by them likely to be abandoned with 


*he moſt good humour. In no free country, indeed, can dan- 
ger poſſibly exiſt, but from miniſters themſelves, while the 


people are tolerably at eaſe, and the organs of their govern- 


ment remain reſpectable; a diſpoſition to ſedition cannot 
produce any ſerious effect, unleſs it is poſſeſſed of ſome con- 
ſtitutional organ through which it can be heard and felt. 


Had the King of France been able to levy money without 


being obliged to reſort to any conſtitutional forms whatever, 
the original patriots of France would have had no organ 
through which to act, and the Revolution might have been 
delayed for an age. Vet, as the public debts of a nation may 
be increaſed till the effects are intolerable; as diſcontent, if 
long unappeaſed, may, by mining unſeen, ripen into ſedition, 
ſedition into reſiſtance, and an exploſion be at laſt produced; 
every friend to the happineſs of a community will always 
labour to render the organs of its conſtitution as pure and as 


free from objection as they can poſſibly be made, that thoſe 


who are diſcontented may be ſatisfied to abide by the deci- 
ſions of that Conſtitution, or of thoſe organs, and aſhamed to 
appeal to any other tribunal. 


Laws which impoſe ſilence on public diſcuſſion ſhould 
ever be attended with reforms. Their wiſdom, even if agree- 
able to the exiſting Conſtitution of the State, may be doubted; 
their policy, even if that Conſtitution was at the ſame time 
in other reſpects improved, may ſtill be queſtioned: they 
irritate the diſorder, and create the evil they mean to deſtroy, 
Atna is but the leſs diſturbed becauſe it has a volcano at the 
top. There is always an advantage in having the diſcontented 

| G | | heard, 
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heard. In this manner they exhauſt themſelves, and are then 
inclined to reſt. We diſcover their ſtrength, if we are deſir- 
ous to oppoſe them—we learn their wants, if we have wiſe 
dom enough to be deſirous of relieving them. The number of 
thoſe who can entertain a ſerious deſign to overthrow the 
Conſtitution of their country, muſt be always inconſiderable, 
if that Conſtitution be, on the whole, well calculated for the 
happineſs of the community, and be tolerably adminiſtered. 
To diſſuade men from practical reſiſtance, there at all times 
exiſt reaſons powerful and innumerable ; and even if there be 
found men on whom they fail effectually to operate, ſuch men 
are only rendered formidable by thoſe miniſters who increaſe 
the public burdens. | 


But governors, whatever be their apprehenſions, ſhould 
be anxious, while it is in the leaſt conſiſtent with their com- 
mon ſafety, to conceal their own alarm. The exiſtence of ſeri- 
ous diſaffection ſhould not be readily announced; for the poſ- 
Ability of its ſucceſs muſt at the ſame time be implied and 
intimated. Appeals to the people are only to be juſtified by 
circumſtances of the moſt overruling neceſhty, left they be 
taught too often and too fully the ſecret of their own phyſical 
ſtrength. Inordinate alarm is always interpreted into a con- 

ſciouſneſs of internal weakneſs ; and as all governments ulti- 
mately and really depend for their continuance on the favour- 
able opinion of the community, wiſe governments will be at 
all times careful how that opinion is queſtioned or diſturbed. 
|| Ik an appeal, however, of this nature muſt neceflarily be made, 
| | the ſentiments of the people, if they are once aſcertained to be 
| favourable, ſhould from that moment be acted and preſumed 
upon with confidence. Governors ſhould ſeize with eager- 
neſs the opportunity which is thus preſented to them of en- 
gaging the love and attracting the reſpect of thoſe they go- 
vern, by the lenity of their meaſures and the magnanimity of 
their conduct. The violent proceedings of the Whigs on the 
acceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover, contributed in no ſmall de- 
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gree to the rebellion that took place in 1715; the executions 
that followed the battle of Culloden in 1745 were prejudicial to 


te cauſe they were intended to ſerve ; and State proſecutions, 


when the people are once withdrawn from a proſpect of their 
canger, will only tend to awaken their compaſſion for the 
puniſhment of thoſe whom they will then be inclined to re- 
gard as the victims of unfortunate ignorance, deluded folly, 
or miſtaken virtue. Governors, by the mild and uſeful policy 
of the conſtitutions under which they act, are in general 
veſted with a power of pardoning the crimes of thoſe who are 
convicted of treaſon. This power ſhould convey to them 
an hint of conſiderable importance; they ſhould infer the 
wiſdom of forbearance, from their having received the power 
of forgiveneſs. In the conduct of our affairs it is at all 
times ſerviceable to recolle& any principles applicable to our 
own ſituation, which may have been laid down by others, 
when evidently diſengaged from prejudice and irritation. 
Such principles, it is natural to ſuppoſe, will be agreeable, even 
in our own caſe, to the dictates of ſober reaſon and practical 
prudence ; and by reſorting to them with attention, we ſeem 


1 to ſummon to our aſſiſtance, from the ages that are paſt, ſuch 


counſellors and friends as we cannot otherwiſe expect to find. 
Diſpoſed therefore as governors ſhould always be, to decline 
rather than to urge the proſecution of State offenders, their 
deviation from the rules of good policy is the moſt violent 
that can well be imagined, when they inſtitute proſecutions 


which they are afterwards unable to ſupport. The quantity. 


and the quality of their evidence they can themſelves conſi- 
der and appreciate before it is produced. On theſe occaſions, 
whenever they miſcarry and are foiled, they are not only diſ- 
graced themſeves, but the general cauſe of all government 
whatever 1s brought into diſrepute, and every virtuous and 
reflecting man is compelled to acknowledge that he is 
aſhamed of the ſpirit of their counſels, and alarmed at the in- 
capacity which the folly of their meaſures betrays, 
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Such are the general principles to which, if in them- 
ſelves juſt and reaſonable, the conduct of Mr. Pitt ought pa- 
tiently to be referred and applied by every Elector before 
his ſuffrage is given at the next Diſſolution of Parliament. 
To the inhabitants of this country no object, it ſeems uni- 
verſally allowed, can be of more ſerious importance than the 
ſtability of our invaluable Conſtitution. That Conſtitution, 
by Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration, has been, at leaſt, it will be 
allowed by all, moſt materially affected; and whether weak- 


ened or confirmed, impaired or improved, is a queſtion which 


It highly becomes us all * to examine and faithfully 
to decide. 


But the exiſtence of this Conſtitution is much more in- 
timately connected with the effects of our national debt than 
is commonly imagined; and by the ſame effects is the indi- 
vidual proſperity and comfort of every inhabitant of theſe 
kingdoms much more nearly and ſeriouſly influenced, than is 
generally apprehended, At the time that our miniſter was 
purſuing the line of conduct at the cloſe of 1792, and open- 
ing of 1793, which has been already traced out and ſubmitted 
to che conſideration of the people of this country, Great Bri- 
tain, it ſhould never be forgotten, was involved in a debt of 
250 millions: it was evident that this debt would be ſeri- 
ouſly increaſed by a war with France; and how far theſe 

confiderations ought or ought not to have checked the pre- 
cipitance, lowered the haughtineſs, and powerfully influenced 
the conduct of Mr. Pitt during that unfortunate period, is a 
queſtion which can never be thoroughly inveſtigated and de- 
eided upon the whole of its merits, but by thoſe who are 
diſtinctly acquainted with the nature and conſequences of a 
national debt. It muſt be remembered at the ſame time, that 
we have ſeen our miniſter, year after year, adding loan to 
Joan, and ſubſidy to ſubſidy, without once offering peace ta 
pur enemies in any terms that were preciſe and intelligible, 
| or 
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or indeed upon any notified conditions whatever. On the 
whole of this policy, for theſe laſt three years, no accurate 
and adequate judgment can in like manner be formed, but 
by thoſe who already underſtand the operation of loans and 


ſubſidies, and the maintenance and equipment of fleets and 
armies, upon our national wealth and power. Fully therefore 
to explain to the electors of our next repreſentatives in Par- 
liameat the claim of Mr. Pitt to the favour and approbatiion 
of the public, the effects of a national debt muſt be diſtinctly 
traced, To.theſe reaſons, ſufficient of themſelves to induce 
the writer of theſe pages to undertake, and the reader to at- 
tend to, a ſlight delineation of the effects of a public tax, it 
muſt be added, that a juſt idea of the preſent ſituation of this 
country can alone be formed by thoſe who are aware of the 
conſequences of a national debt. By the nature of that ſitua- 
tion the vote of an elector may be materially influenced. It 
is ſufficiently evident that we are likely to obtain, not only 

a better, but a ſpeedier peace, through the medium of any 
new adminiſtration whatever. Miniſters are men of like paſ- 
{tons with ourſelves ;z and the paſſions of our preſent miniſters 
are, on the queſtion of peace or war, moſt unhappily oppoſed 
to the ſafety and proſperity of their country. Experience at 
the ſame time has already appriſed us, that we are not to x- 
pect temper from Mr. Windham, candour from Mr. Pitt, 
virtue from Mr. Dundas, or prudence from the collected 
counſels of the cabinet. The French, indeed, we are told, 
have no order, no commerce, no valuable conſtitution, and 


no equitable laws ; they have nothing therefore to loſe in the 
conteſt—and we have every thing 


A national debt requires the yearly payment of its in- 
tereſt, and this can only be diſcharged by the returns of an- 
nual taxes, The joint effect of all taxes may be compre- 
hended from conſidering the operation of any one partie 

cular 
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cular tax; and this operation may be immediately explained 
in the following manner: | 


Tf I purchaſe a hundred weight of ſugar, I muſt pay in 
the price, the planter who raiſed it, the merchant who brought 
it, the agent who ſold it, the grocer who retailed it, and the 
158. duty which was paid at the Cuſtom-houſe to govern- 


ment. I have conſequently 158. leſs to buy food for myſelf, 
or clothing, to expend in agriculture, to inveſt in a manu- 
facturing capital, to riſk in any commercial adventure, or to 
turn to any other employment whatever. The injury thus 
done to the wealth of the State is obvious. Every man is 
uſeful by the articles which he conſumes and by thoſe which 
he produces; by his conſumption which calls forth produce; 
, by his productions which ſupply conſumption. By taxes both 
are affected and diminiſhed ; yet it is by the mutual action 
and re- action of both that life is multiplied and exiſtence 
bleſſed ; that Great Britain is {till able to ſuſtain the burden 
of her debts, and that the Conſtitution is not yet deſtroyed 
by the folly of our miniſters and our own infatuation, : 


One concluſion, among many others, is already deducible 
from what has been now obſerved. This concluſion is, that a 
tax which falls upon the rich alone, is not therefore harmleſs, 
or indeed unfelt by the poor, Whoever pays it, will be there- 
by poſſeſſed of leſs to ſet the induſtry of others in motion 
he will conſume leſs, he will produce leſs directly, he will 
cauſe leſs to be produced indirectly by others: all will be 
affected for the State exiſts but by the action and reaction 
of conſumption and produce, 


Taxes however muſt be laid on articles of general con- 
ſumption, for they are otherwiſe not ſufficiently productive: 
ſuch taxes muſt touch upon the articles that are more or leſs 
neceſſary to the induſtrious part of the community, and con- 

ſumption 


2085 landlord will have it leſs in their power to uſe his induſtry to 


and leſs willing to lower the rent. 


| —he becomes conſequently leſs happy. If he has heard of any 


| reſtleſs, perhaps ſeditious; or his ſpirits may fink and his diſ- 


To 


ſumption and produce will thus be every where affected and 
diminiſhed. The labourer, for inftance, in conſequence of 
ſuch taxes, applies to the farmer for an increaſe in his wages: 
but this the farmer is leſs able and lefs willing to grant than 
he would have been before; for he himſelf finds that his own 
comforts and neceſſaries are made dearer to him than former- 
ly. He applies, however, to the landlord, as did the labourer 
to him, and the landlord is for the very ſame reaſons leſs able 


As the rent of the landlord is leſs equal to the taſk of 
procuring him the comforts and neceſſaries of life, he is leſs 
able and leſs willing to lay out upon the farm that money, 
and to make thoſe repairs and improvements which it is the 
province of the landlord to do. If the landlord cannot do 
juſtice to the eſtate, the farmer cannot ; and agriculture is 
thus by a national debt made to decline. Though the la- 
bourer be enabled to raiſe his wages, agriculture is not on 
that account protected from injury. The farmer and the 


its full effect, and to give it all the advantages of which it is 
ſuſceptible. But it is to be obſerved, that the labourer may 
live with many of the comforts of life within his reach ; he 
may live with few, or he may exiſt without any: it is only in 
this laſt ſituation that he can raiſe his wages, and this in- 
creaſe will not be in proportion to the alteration in his con- 
dition; the demand for his labour is not any where ſo great, he 
muſt ſubmit to be worſe fed, worſe ſheltered, and worſe cloathed 


country where the neceſſaries of life are cheaper, he is made 


poſition to induſtry decay—he is content to have his children 
relieved by the pariſh, he looks forward to it himſelf, he knows 
that he cannot abſolutely ſtarve, and with this he is ſullenly ſa- 
tisfied. This laſt conſideration confirms him in his fluggiſh- 


neſs, 
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neſs, and tempts him to ſtay where he is, inſtead of looking 
round for more lucrative employment, iſ ſuch employment 
can any where be found, and if ſuch an experiment can be 
legally made: and ſuch is the effect of a national debt upon 
our agriculture, and fuch the uſeful aſſiſtance which is ren- 
dered by the ſyſtem of our poor laws, 


The effect upon our manufactures may be ſhewn in the 
fame manner. The manufacturer, in conſequence of every 
tax which he pays, is Jets able to do juſtice to himfelf and to 
thoſe whoſe induſtry he puts in motion, by the extenſion of 
his credit, by the purchaſe of his materials, and by the per- 
fection of his machines. By a proceſs of reaſoning exactly 
fimilar to that which has been already ufed, the operation of 
a tax to diſcourage manufactures may be traced through all 
the conſequent diminution of the ſtrength and ſpirit of all 
concerned. The workman, indeed, may, in this country, 
more eaſily raiſe his wages than the labourer ; for the manu- 
factures, from various cauſes, are in high demand: but this 
increaſe of wages tends but to the injury and ruin of the na- 
tion, his maſter, and himſelf; for the extenſion of the fale of 


our manufactures is by this means checkea, and the preſent 
fale diminiſhed both at home and abroad. 


The ſame general reaſoning may be applied, not only 
to the farmer and the labourer, the manufacturer and the 
workman, but to the capitaliſt of every deſcription, and thoſe 
he employs. The injurious operation of a tax will conſe- 
quently reach to commerce, which will neceſſarily have lets 
produce to take to other rations in exports, and lefs to bring 
to our own in imports. 


Such is the direct effect of a national debt on every dif- 
tinct chain of employment in ſociety; but, unfortunately for 
thoſe countries where taxes are to be levied, there is no 

| chain 
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chain of employment whatever that is not materially affected 
by the condition of every other chain of employment in che 
community. If the labourer cannot afford to conſume ſugar, 
the planter can only raiſe, the merchant bring, the agent ſell, 
and the grocer retail it to the farmer and the landlord; if the 
farmer cannot afford to purchaſe it, to the landlord only; if 
he cannot afford to purchaſe it, or any other of the head links 
in te different chains of employment, the buſineſs is at an 
end. This reafoning extends to all produce whatever, and 
ſhews how a national debt tends, not only directly but indi- 
rely, to diminiſh our conſumption and produce. Again it 


is to be noted, that every man who finds his own guinea of 


leſs value to him than it was before (and this is the conſe. 
quence of a tax, for the tax conſtitutes a part of the price 
of every article) will, on that account, charge more upon 
every article which he produces, or which paſles through his 
hands: it is thus that the price of every commodity acts and 
re- acts upon the price of every other; and thus does it unfor- 
tunately happen, that no one article of general conſumption 


can be taxed without tending to raiſe the price of every other 


article conſumed, All this is ſeldom perceived or underſtood; 
and ſociety may be ſaid, in this manner, to ſuffer without 
knowing it, If, however, the capitaliſt, or manufacturer, 
finds he cannot tell why that he is unable to ſupport himſelf 
in the ſtyle which is agreeable to him, and more eſpecially 
if he is often expoſed to the viſits of the tax-gatherer, they 
will both be diſpoſed to remove; and if, in conſequence of a 
new war, the weight that preſſed upon them before is made 
ſtill heavier, they may take along with them, or themſelves 


Join, the labourer in his emigration to ſome other country; 


that is, in other words, the ſame ſhip may, in conſequence of 


our taxes, carry out of the iſland almoſt every Sing that is 
valuable together. 


Ki is thus that a national debt tends to weaken the at- 
H tachment 
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BE 
tachment of our people to the government, leſſens or deſtroys 
our produce, the exports of the ſurplus of our produce, and 
our conſumption, under all their varied appearances, and in 
all their multiplied and endleſs relations ; and the exiſting 
quantity of theſe, it ſhould never be forgotten, is the exact 
meaſure of the quantity of life and happineſs that is at any 
time to be found within the iſland. | 


It is next to be obſerved, that it is only from the re- 
venue, which theſe can ſupply, that the intereſt of the fund- 
ed national debt is to be paid. With the payment of this in- 
tereſt, and of more than this intereſt, the exiſtence of our 
Conſtitution is now interwoven : though this intereſt ſhould 
be diſcharged, the King's Civil Lift is ftill to be paid, and 


the expence of our other eſtabliſhments. It is thus by wars 


that the Conſtitution is brought into danger, and will pro- 
bably at ſome future period be precipitated into ruin: and 
ſuch is the wiſdom of thoſe who ruſh into hoſtilities with 
foreign nations upon principles of loyalty to our fovereign, 
and ſuch the enlightened prudence of thoſe who engage in a 
war abroad for the ſake of keeping peace at home 


Theſe then are the effects of a national debt and of 
annual taxes upon the proſperity and Conſtitution of this 
country. A national debt may, indeed, be prevented by dif- 
ferent cauſes from viſibly producing all the effects that have 
been thus delineated ; but it tends to produce them, and does, 
in fact, produce them to a certain extent. Though its full 
operation is at preſent overpowered and concealed, the weight 
is not the leſs in the one ſcale becauſe it is overbalanced by 
oppoſing weights in the other. The American war was long, 
expenſive, and bloody; yet, in a few years after the conclu- 
ſion of the peace, we again became a nation eminently prof- 
perous and happy. It has been hence inferred, that a na- 


tional debt is in | itſelf * and that its increaſe is 
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fubject of no political importance or rational alarm 3 but na 
concluſion can be more unwarrantable, or unhappily more 
dangerous to ourſelves and others. A part of the price of 
every article continues to be paid to diſcharge the intereſt of 
our debt. Though the article may till be within our purchaſe, 
that part of the price will grow greater as the intereſt to be 
paid increaſes. It may not as yet be ſufficiently large to ſtop 
the produce and conſumption of the article; but it may at laſt 
become ſo. Till that ſhall be the caſe, the balance, as it may 
be called, ſtill remains in favour of the article and of the na- 
tion; and this balance will continually operate more and 
more to the advantage of both. The profits of our induſtry 
may be ſo great as ſtill to leave a difference in our favour, 
by means of which that induſtry may be ſtill further increaſed 
and invigorated. Money, as it has been often faid, produces 


money. National proſperity will always be found to anſwer 
to the Poet's deſcription of Fame 


Mobilitate viget, vireſſue acquirit eundo 

It thrives by motion, its velocity is accelerated as it goes 
on. But the converſe of all this reaſoning is equally true, 
and we ought anxiouſly to take care that this balance in fa- 
vour of the artiele is not by taxes too materially diminiſhed. 
The decline of a nation is haſtened in like manner by the 
contrary operation of thoſe principles which would otherwiſe 
have increaſed the rapidity of its riſe. Our proſperity may be 
great, but it is not on that account as great as it might other- 
wife have been. Its progreſs is not the leſs reſtrained and 
retarded, merely becauſe it has on the whole a tendency to 
go on.— The effects of the American war, and of all our 
wars, ſtill exiſt and operate, though they are overpowered and 
counterbalanced, and therefore, to vulgar apprehenſion, anni- 
hilated and removed, by the operation of other cauſes and the 
weight of other advantages. The effects of our free govern- 
ment upon the morals and induſtry of our people, the ad- 
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vantages of our inſular ſituation, the almoſt excluſive poſleſ- 
ſion of coals, one of the moſt important requiſites in moſt 


manufactures ; our ſcience, our arts; and the capital which has 
been ſo long accumulating in conſequence of theſe advan- 


tages —theſe are cauſes which may ſtill ſupport and even in- 
creaſe our national wealth and proſperity. Notwithſtanding 


the counter operation of our annual taxes, there are cauſes 
which may enable the ſpring of our commerce to recover 


' from the preſſure of war, even during the continuance of war; 


and empower us, when peace has been a few years reſtored, 
to waſte again, upon ſome unreaſonable pretenſion or ridicu- 
lous punctilio, the ſuperflux of our ſtrength and of our hap- 
pineſs. Unexpected diſcoveries in arts, or ſignal improve- 
ments in our manufactures, may invigorate us even while 
otherwiſe weakened by our conteſts, and enable us, when 
they are at an end, to improve to the utmoſt advantage, not 
only our own tranquillity, but the proſperity and repoſe of 
our neighbours. A little clay under the management of a 
Wedgewood, a little wood and wire in the hands of an Ark- 


» wright, and a little coal and water under the direction of 2 


Watt, may raiſe up exiſtence wherever theſe diſtinguiſhed 
artiſts reſide, and Jay the civilized world under contribution 
to our iſland. In this manner may a ſtrength be infuſed into 
our ſyſtem, which may enable it to encounter diſeaſes with 


which it may be attacked, or to bear up againſt that filent 


tendency to decay and death which nature has impoſed upon 
every thing that is human. Theſe great benefactors to our 
nation and to mankind may be induced, by our free govern- 
ment and equal laws, to refide where the produce of their 
genius and {kill may be ſecurely accumulated, and proudly 
and honourably enjoyed. But men like theſe are little aſſiſt- 
ed in their operations, or tempted to ſtay among us, by our 
national debt: the effects of it may, indeed, oblige them to 
leave us entirely ; and poorly will their abſence then be com- 
penfated by the — of thoſe who may. remain, who have 

driven 
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driven them from our ſhores - the impolitic ſupporters of 
Teſt Acts and Convention Bills the unmeaning declaimers 
about ſecurity and compenſation— the thoughtleſs voters of 


loans and ſubſidies—and the intemperate contrivers of unin- 
tellig.ble wars! | 


A miſtake with reſpeQ to the nature and effects of a 
national debt, may be fo fatal to the inhabitants of this coun- 
try in their preſent ſituation, that an intelligent reader, it is 
preſumed, will have read with patience what muſt to him 
have been extremely obvious, and conſequently unintereſting 
—it is hoped that he will continue to be ftill further conſi- 
derate and indulgent, while a few popular deluſtons on the 
fame important ſubject are briefly noticed. 


There is a confuſed idea continually repeated in con- 
verſation, that the money which is inveſted in the ſtocks is 
continually bought and ſold and paſſed from one to another; 
that all the public debt is thus in conſtant circulation among 
us; and that, by the practice of funding, we in fact fabricate 
for ourſelves a ſpecies of fictitious wealth, which anſwers all 
the purpoſes and procures to us all the advantages of ſo much 
real wealth, To all this it may be anſwered, that the money 
when lent by individuals to Government, is by Government 
paid away to equip and ſupport fleets and armies, and to re- 
ward the labour of all thoſe who are employed in the ſervice 
of the State — that the legal inſtrument which any indi- 
vidual receives in return for his money, is only a repreſenta» 
tive of part of the money ſo ſpent; that it proves his right to 
receive for ever the intereſt of that money, and no more 
that this right he may transfer to another whenever he 
pleaſes; and that a transfer of this right is all that is meant, 
when it is ſaid that ſtock is fold—that a ſecond individual 
may purchaſe this right from its preſent poſſeſſor, by giving 
him what is thought an equivalent; and that this is all which 
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is done when ſtock is bought — that money cannot lie in 
the ſtocks and be in circulation at the ſame time—that if one 
perſon ſells ſtock to put the money he receives for it into 
circulation, another perſon muſt take money out of circulation 
to purchaſe the ſtock ſo ſold—that the mutual accommoda- 
tion of the parties is all the advantage which the State re- 
ceives—that our national debt in no other ſenſe can be ſaid 
to circulate among us—that the original money cannot have 
been ſpent by Government, and yet ſtill be found unſpent at 
the Stock Exchange—that it is diſſipated all over the world, 
and is now no longer, as it originally was, in the poſſeſſion 
of Great Britain — that what Government have to pro- 
duce in return for the money that has been expended, is, 
the battles that were fought to check the ambition of Louis 
XIV, the victories of Marlborough, the triumphs of Lord 
Chatham, the loſs of America, our defeats in Flanders, our 
ſucceſſes by ſea, the protection of our commerce, and the 
peaceful poſſeſſion of our iſland. The money ſpent and waſt- 
ed is no longer to be found; and the legal inſtruments which 
the preſent creditors of the nation hold, do no more, as has 
been already ſaid, than repreſent ſeparate parts of the origi- 
nal money that was lent, and, when lent, was taken from the 
capital of the country for ever. To the preſent capital it 
may indeed be reſtored ; but only by an equal diminution 
of the preſent capital. I may ſell ſtock, and, with the 
money received, found a manufactory ; but ſome other indi- 
vidual, out of the profits perhaps of his induſtry, muſt firſt. 
purchaſe my ſteck, and give me the money which I am fo to 
uſe in return for my ſtock. The exiſting capital muſt be 
firſt diminiſhed, before it can be afterwards increaſed, and is 
not therefore on the whole affected. But the anſwer which 
has thus been given to the firſt popular miſtake we have no- 
ticed, will appear to countenance and ſupport the reaſoning 
on which another deluſion, not leſs generally to be obſerved 
in ſociety, is founded. A caution therefore muſt now be 
Imme- 
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immediately given, left by the demolition of one error we 
cauſe the eſtabliſhment of another. 


The money which originally belonged to the ſtock. 
holder is, no doubt, ſpent ; but is conſidered by him as al- 
ways in his poſſeſſion. It is ſo conſidered, becauſe, by means 


of the legal inſtrument he holds, he can always get the money 


which it repreſents ; that is, the ſtock is always looked upon 
by him as actual money, becauſe he can always find ſome 
other individual who will give him actual money for it; and 
on this account his expences are preciſely the ſame as if he 
had always the guineas, for which the ſtock would ſell, in his 


| bureau. The ſtock produces to him a regular intereſt, and 


is to him the ſame, though not to the nation, as if it was 
lent on bond to a manufacturer or merchant, Care therefore 
muſt be taken not to ſuppoſe, becauſe the money has been 
ſpent, that it on that account ceaſes to influence his mode of 
life, and the quantity and quality of the articles which he con- 
ſumes. If the miniſter were to come to a ſtock-holder, and ſay, 
# You have no longer 10001. in the 3 per cents. but here is 
ee the value of your 10001. in caſh;” he would not conſider 
himſelf as on that account richer, but he would learn with 
pleaſure, that the miniſter would be no longer obliged to lay a 
tax to pay him the intereſt of the money he had lent to Go- 
vernment; and that, when he went to buy an article, that 


part of the price of it, which had before gone to pay that in- 


tereſt, would now no longer be wanted. On this account he 


would know that he was in fact made richer; but not richer 


nominally; and in the popular acceptation of the word, he 
would not imagine that 1000l. had been given him, which 
was not in his poſſeſſion before. And theſe diſtinctions being 
made, the deluſion which has been already announced, may 
now be mentioned: it is this—that, if the national debt were 
to be paid to-morrow, every man would have ſo much the 
more money, and therefore pay ſo much the more for every 


| thing 
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thing he wanted; the price of every article would riſe, till 
every thing would find its level, and we ſhould be juſt where 
we were before. Every man is, in this reaſoning, put for 
every ſtock-holder, not one of whom would conſider himſelf 
as having more money; and ſo far from the price of every 
article riſing, and our being, as it is called, juſt where we 
were before, we ſhould all of us ſoon diſcover, that for leſs mo- 
ney we could purchaſe more of the comforts and neceſſaries 
of life, and conſequently have a much larger ſurplus than we 
formerly had, to put the induſtry of r man around us into 
motion, | 

A more dangerous error ſtill remains to be noticed. — * 
It is continually affirmed, that the greateſt part of the money | 
which is borrowed for a war is paid away to our ſoldiers 
and ſailors, at our dock- yards vr at quarters; that the money 


comes again into circulation, and never travels out of the 
 Hland; that it is never loſt by the State, and that we are as a 


rich as before. But let thoſe who reaſon thus, conſider for a 
moment what would be the effect if we were all ſoldiers and 
ſailors, There would then be evidently no one to pay us, to 
ſeed or to cloathe us; nothing would be produced; the ſitua- 
tion of the iſland would be that of perfect ruin: and this 
ruin will evidently be made leſs in proportion to the number 
of men who are diveſted of this ſuppoſed occupation of ſol- 
diers and ſailors, and made into ploughmen, manufacturers, 
or ſailors on board merchants' ſhips; or who, in other words, 
are made to produce ſomething, or to carry the ſurplus of 
our produce to others, If all were in this manner employed, 
there would be no man whoſe induſtry would not then con- 
tribute to the wealth of the whole community. A ſoldier' 8 
has not this effect; the nation loſes the benefit of any 


ſtrength or ingenuity he may poſſeſs, He is not uſeful himſelf, 


except as he defends thoſe who are, This is the firſt loſs that 
: nation ſuffers þy ineretſing her army and her marine. But 
this 


11 


this is not all they muſt be paid, and fed, and cloathed, and 
armed; that is, the profits of thoſe who labour, inſtead of 
being added immediately to their own preſent capitals, and 
enabling them to get more, muſt be given to our ſoldiers and 
expended in red coats and firelocks, helmets and horſes; or 
blown away about the ſkies in balls and in gunpowder. 


It is not meant to be inferred from theſe obfervations, 
that ſoldiers and ſailors are uſeleſs, for they defend us; or, 
that they deſerve not what they receive, for they receive but 


1 lite All that is urged, is, that they can produce nothing 


themſelves, and that they conſume the produce of thoſe that 
do; and, that conſequently the more of them we are obliged 
or think it neceſſary to employ and maintain, the poorer we 
{hall be, and the leſs able to become rich, 


Theſe are the principal miſtakes that are obſervable on 
this important ſubject; there may be others unnoticed, but 


none that will perplex thoſe who have ſufficiently compre. 


hended what has been already ſaid, 


The chief, and perhaps the only poſitive advantage at- 
tendant upon a national debt, is, that capitaliſts and opulent 
merchants can place their money in the funds, when they 
have no more lucrative mode of immediately employing it 
and that the money ſo inveſted, being the moſt transferable of 
any ſpecies of property, may, with the greateſt eaſe, and, in 
general, with little loſs or inconvenience, he called in, and its 
deſtination changed, as the exigencies or conveniences of 
commerce may require. But the ſalutary effect that is from 
hence derived to the general cauſe of commerce, is dreadfully 


overbalanced by the temptation and the power which the fund- 


ing ſyſtem at the ſame time affords to the nations of Europe, 
to deſtroy the population, the produce, and the proſperity of 
each other, | 
| I | Such 
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tion of an annual tax upon the produce and the conſumption, 
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Such is the nature of a national debt, and ſuch the opera. 


or, in other words, upon the quantity of life and comfort 
which is to be found in a community. The reader, before 
he finally decides on the conduct of our miniſter at the cloſe 
of 1792, ſhould conſider for a moment, after ſeeing what the 
effects of a public debt are, what in fact was at that import- 
ant criſis the exiſting debt of Great Britain. Mr. Pitt knew 
it to be 257 millions; the annual intereſt which was to be 
paid (or the faith of Parliament and the honour of the nation 
was to be for ever deſtroyed) amounted to ſomething more than 
nine millions. But our miniſter was at the ſame time aware, 
that the charge of the King's Civil Liſt, of the eſtabliſhments 
of our army, navy, ordnance, and other neceſſary and contingent 
expences of government, could not well be ſtated at a leſs an- 
nual ſum than ſix millions; or, at leaſt, that the whole expen- 
diture of government was fifteen millions per annum. Theſe 
were to be paid, or the Conſtitution was to þe new modified 
and deſtroyed. 80 that Mr. Pitt muſt have been cenſcious 
before we began the war, that fifteen millions were annually 
to be collected from the people of this country by taxes, the 
effects of which have been already delineated; and, that the pub- 
lic engagements in reality amounted, not to 257 millions, but 
to 428 millions. It has been already remarked, that the increaſe 
of this debt, which it was evident would be the conſequence of 
a war, ought, powerfully to have influenced his mind, and 


| compelled him to have confidercd a rupture with France as 


the laſt reſort, What has been the conſequence of his out- 
Aripping in inſanity the wildeſt of thoſe demagogues whom 
he was at that time holding up to the public deteſtation and 
deriſion? The national debt, even if the Emperor's loan, 
which we have guaranteed, be excluded, has been increaſed 
ninety millions *; our annual expences + cannot in future 


The increaſe, including the Emperor's loan, is 101, fc, oà l. Vide Facts, 
Sc. by Mr. Morgen, page 8. + Mr. Morgan ſtates them at a2 millions, 
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fall ſnort of eighteen millions: our ** honour muſt be 
annihilated, and our Conſtitution deſtroyed ; or we have at 
this moment, even if no further loan is neceſſary for the en- 
ſuing campaign, and allowing for the ſums paid off by the 
Sinking Fund, a national debt which no eſtimate can * 
diminiſh below the ſum of $10 millions. 


Theſe facts are not mentioned as a proof that the war 
was originally unneceſſary, but they are brought to prove, 
that this neceſſity ſhould be diſtinctly ſhewn and incontro- 
vertibly demonſtrated by thoſe who think favourably of the 
merits of our miniſter. Thè real queſtion at iſſue is not, 
whether the Convention, tranſported with the ſucceſs of their 
arms, and paſſing decrees by acclamation, were originally 


guilty of acts of folly; offence; or even of aggreſſion ; but 


whether their ſubſequent explanations were ſuch as rendered 
further negotiation impoſlible ; and whether no calm expoſe 
tulations, no temperate remonſtrances, no prudence, no mag- 
nanimity on our part, could have drawn from them ſuch 
conceſſions as would have enabled us to avoid hoſtilities with. 
out diſhonour *. 


Let us not deceive ourfelves; of ſuppoſe, becauſe we 
have been fighting and funding for the laſt century, that the 
practice may be continued for ever. The hair by which the 
ſword that trembles over us is ſuſpended, will not on that ac- 


* Our national debt at the end of] Such was the wiſdom of our miniſter 
1792, was, in fact, 428 millions. | in beginning the war. 8 
Suppoſing no loan neceſſary for the next | 
year, and excluſive of the Emperor's 
loan, our expence in four years has been ( Such has been the {kill of our miniſter 
ninety millions — a rate of deſtruction | in conducting the war. 
quite as great as Lord North's, which | 
was 170 millions in nine years. 
Our national debt ought at this time ] And ſuch is the policy of our miniſter 
to be eſtimated at 516 millions. J in continuing the wars 
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count ſuſtain a ſecond or a heavier; and no man who foves 
his King, the Conſtitution, his friends, his children, -or him- 
ſelf, ſhould delay for a moment to uſe every legal method to 
procure the're-eſtabliſhment of peace; or he perſuaded to re- 
poſe in ſilence, and without effort, in compliance with thoſe 
Swiſs-arguments, that will fight in the cauſe of any miniſters 
and any political ſyſtem whatever, and may be employed by 
them and by ourſelves to the day of our common deſtruction. 
The general character of our nation is that of humanity ; 
but occaſionally, it muſt be confeſſed, we ſeem little entitled 
to this honourable diſtinction. Too fond of military glory, or 
too eaſily deluded and inflamed, we have been always lovers 
of war, and are ſtill too inattentive to its eonſequences, not 
merely with reſpect to others but even to ourſelves. We 
have talked of ſtarving a whole nation, with a calm compla- 
cency that was ſurely little congenial to the genuine feelings 
of human nature. We have ſeen the Duke of Brunſwick, at 
the head of an hoſtile army, ruſh into the plains of an inde- 
pendent kingdom, to puniſh its ſubjects and to ſettle its go- 
vernment. We have ſeen the Ruſſians, and another of our 
allies, conſign a helpleſs and unoffending people to deſpair 
and chains, with an indignation, which, if felt, produced no 
murmur ;. and with a pity, which, if it really was excited in 
our boſoms, was followed by no public effort *. 5 


In this happy iſland we know not what it is to have our 
villages in flames, our harveſts ſeized upon, our ſociab comforts 
deſtroyed, the enemy at our gates, their bayonets at our breaſts. 
War is with us little more than an inflammatory ſpeech from 
ſome reſpectable enthuſiaſt, a fiery declamation from ſome po- 
pular miniſter, an eager vote, a ready loan, an armament, and a: 
gazette, 'The ſufferings of our enemies find no entrance to our 


* This obſervation will not involve in its cenſure the illuſtrious 8 who- 
diſtioguiſhed themſelves from their countrymen. on this afflicting occaſion. 


thoughts; 
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thoughts ; the tears of our widows, the ſighs of our orphans, 
are unmarked amid the uproar of our fancied triumphs, or 
| Joſt and forgotten amid our buſineſs and our pleaſures. Our 
national debt produces not as yet that ruin and anarchy, to 
which, by a ſteady, though ſilent, operation, it conſtantly 
tends; and after having thrown away cur own treaſure, after 


© having preſumed to mortgage the induſtry of our innocent 


poſterity, after having waſted, to no uſeful end, the generous 
ardour, the fearleſs perfeverance, and the valuable lives of our 
gallant countrymen, we fit down thoughtleſs and contented, 
and in a few years are prepared and willing again to ſtart up 
and run over the ſame diſguſting and dangerous round of 
injuſtice, cruelty and madneſs. 


The eſtabliſhment of a Sinking Fund to diminiſh our 
national debt, has been always conſidered as a meaſure of it- 
ſelf ſufficient to endear Mr. Pitt to the inhabitants of theſe 
kingdoms. There is no doubt that a miniſter can ſeldom 
be ſo well employed as when directing his attention to an 
object ſo eminently important. Fhe beneficial effect of a 
Sinking Fund, or the conſequence of taking of a tax, may 
be ſhewn by proceeding in an oppoſite direction, and by 
tracing the ſame line of reaſoning that was uſed in exhibiting 
the injurious operation of a tax impoſed. The effect in the 
latter caſe 15 analogous to that produced by indenting the 
bark and ſtopping the communication between the earth and 
the body of a tree—the trunk ſickens, the branches decay, 
the top withers, the tree expires. In the former caſe, to that 
produced by the riſe of the ſap and the nutritive propagation 
of the juices—the trunk is invigorated, the branches ſhoot 
out into luxuriance, the top is crowned with verdure, and the 
tree is cloathed with beauty and ſtrength. On this account 
tt may be ſaid with truth, that by the eſtabliſhment of a 
Sinking Fund Mr. Pitt has deſerved, and he has very amply 
received, the approbation of his countrymen. It may with 


equal 
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bas prepared, the wars he has undertaken, the alarms he has 
raiſedf the arbitrary bills he has paſſed, or all the plots and 


moſt conſiderable qualifications and abatements. His con- 


ſtance, has prevented him, not merely from being generous, 
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equal reaſon be affirmed, that by this ſingle meaſure he has 
done more to promote their happineſs, than by all the flowing 
declamations he has ever uttered ; and more to guard and 
perpetuate the Conſtitution, than by all the armaments he 


trials by which his reputation has been ſullied and his under- 
ſtanding brought into ſuſpicion. Yet muſt our praiſe, with 
reſpect to his meaſure of a Sinking Fund, be given with the 


duct even on this occaſion is incumbered with that paſſion 
for popularity which has ſo often perſuaded him to ſuffer the 
public to be in fact deceived, and with that poverty of fpirit 
which ſeems never to allow him to act without diſguiſe, or 
to ſpeak without a purpoſe ; and which, indeed, in this in- 


but even from being juſt. Mr. Pitt was conſcious that the 
public conceived that, in conſequence of the return of peace 
and his financial ſkill, there was a clear ſurplus in the re- 
venue of a million, which was annually to be directed to the 
moſt beneficial of all purpoſes, the accelerated reduction of 
the national debt. What appears to have been the truth ? 
That no ſuch ſurplus ever really exiſted. That it was al- 
ways predicted and preſumed upon, not actually found, or 
regularly ariſing, either from the increafe of our income, or 
the diminution of our expenditure ; and that, in conſequence 
of this appropriation of a ſuppoſed ſurplus to the Sinking Fund, 
there was annually in the revenue a conſiderable deficiency. 
That theſe deficiencies *, in the firſt five years, exceeded fix 


«> 


* In 1986, — 29,321,661h, 
1787, — 1, 112, 1891. 
1788 — 1,216, 1 zol. 
1789, — 1, 122, 13l. 5 
—_— 558,5971. 


Vide Morgan's Review of Dr. Price's Writings, page 59- 
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millions; that, in the laſt three years, they amounted nearly 
to two millions; and that they have been hitherto ſupplied by 
loans and extraordinary receipts . The ſurplus of a million 
ſhould have been ſecured by taxes, as Dr. Price originally 
recommended; but our miniſter choſe to ſee his meaſure 
maimed and crippled in its operation, and rendered almoſt 
wholly inefficient, rather than run a riſque of a trifling di- 
minution of his popularity, by the impoſition of a burden on 
the country, which would, in this caſe alone, have been ſalu- 
tary and calculated for their relief. The public, he knew, 
would be unwilling to purſuz, and unable to comprehend, the 
meaning of his annual evolutions, through debts funded and 
unfunded, tqntines and loans, lotteries and exchequer-bills, 
quarters anticipated and quarters in arrear, duties reſpited 
and ſums remaining, and all the inextricable labyrinth of items 
which conſtitute the accounts of a miniſter of finance. The 
weight of a new tax he was ſatisfied they would certainly 
feel, though its beneficial operation they might want ability 
to comprehend. The full credit of the meaſure he already 
enjoyed; and therefore no generous uneaſineſs under praiſe | 
not completely deſerved, no conſciouſneſs of the duty he | 
owed the public and poſterity, ever urged him to ſuffer our 
difficulties to be fairly avowed and effectually encountered. 


Vet with his own ability and virtue was our miniſter 
ſo completely enraptured, that he expreſſed an hope in the 
Houſe of Commons, © that he ſhould have his name in- 
; « ſcribed on a pillar to public credit, as its preſerver and re- 
, | « ſtorer.” The real hiſtory of the tranſaction, as it is now 
| well known, may reaſonably induce us to queſtion the pro- 


* About eight millians. Vide Morgan's Review, pages 60 and br. It is 
pleaſing to conclude, from the appearance of his laſt publication, that Mr. Morgan 
is not likely to ſuffer his indignation to triumph over his patriotiſm. He judges of 
himſelf and others with leſs accuracy than of the national debt, if he ſuppoſes 
that there are many who have ability and informatioa enough to ſucceed to his | 
poſt, ik it ſhould by him be unhappily abandcned. | | 
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priety of the hope, and the modeſty of the panegyric. The 
reduction of the national debt was known to be a favourite 
idea of Lord Lanſdowne, and was one of thoſe beneficial 
meaſures which ought to have procured the confidence of the 
public to that able and enlightened ſtateſman. Yet there can 


| be no doubt, that the attention of Lord Lanſdowne, as well 


as of Mr. Pitt himſelf, had been originally directed to this 
meaſure by the writings of Dr. Price. It was this intelligent 
philanthropiſt that Mr. Pitt, when he came into office, thought 
proper to ſummon to his aſſiſtance, A plan which he was 
already in poſſeſſion of, he ſubmitted to the Doctor's conſide- 


ration. He was by the Doctor convinced of its faults and 


inexpediency; it was abandoned, and one of three plans for 
the reduction of the debt, which the Doctor, not Mr. Pitt, 


propoſed, was adopted. This plan was the worſt, and it was 
rendered leſs efficient by ſubſequent regulations. 


Such were the obligations of the miniſter to an amiable 
and intelligent man, whoſe name was to have found no place 
in the inſcription of the pillar to national credit, while the 
miniſter's was to be preſerved and recorded for the admiration 
of ages: and neither on this nor on any other public occa- 
ſion did Mr. Pitt feel a pleaſure in acknowledging his grati- 
tude, and in introducing the merits of his enlightened teacher 
to the applauſes of the public. Yet, there have been occa- 
ſions when it might have been uſeful to many of his country. 
men to have known, that an humble individual might have 
ability enough to inſtruct a miniſter, though unequal to the 
taſk of comprehending the neceſſary connection of Church 


and King; and patriotiſm enough to labour, and to labour 


with ſucceſs, for the happineſs of the community, though 
probably an enemy of the Teſt Act, and indiſputably a diſ- 
{enter from the Church of England. 


Such then are the general merits of the adminiſtration 


af 
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of Mr. Pitt—ſuch is the claim of our miniſter to the appros 
bation of his countrymen. The purity of his motives, his pa- 


an triotiſm and his virtue, may be left to the deciſion of that 
a great tribunal where alone they can be accurately examined 
2 and truly known ; but his ability as a miniſter muſt be ne- 
_ ceſſarily leſt to us to appreciate and decide upon; a ſubject 
* of fair diſcuſſion, an object of very reaſonable doubt. Ons | 
5 nium conſenſu dignus imperio niſi imperdſſet,” is the character | 
* of one of the Roman Emperors, as delineated by the hiſto- 
= rian Tacitus. Mr. Pitt might in like manner have been 
4 thought capable of ruling, had he never ruled. The promiſe of 
a his early talents has not been fulfilled ; and if we ſtill admire, 
. it is the triumph of partiality over experience. For his ability 
5 it ſeems impoſſible to contend, if we attentively ſurvey all 
4 his adminiſtration, and reflect at the ſame time, that he has 
been a miniſter with ſuch advantages as no other minifter 

| ever yet poſſeſſed. A moſt fingular concurrence of circum- 

8 


ſtances has at all times thrown every thing into his power, 
and left every thing at his devotion. Yet has he, from the 
firſt, condeſcended to adopt ſuch petty tricks, expedients and 
finefles as his mind, if it had been really vigorous and great, 
mult at all times have rejected with contempt. 


In the conduct of Mr. Pitt, there is never found that 
fearleſs ſimplicity, that dignified candour, which are the 
genuine offspring of an elevated mind, and-the true criterion 
of real wiſdom. It is theſe that incline and enable others to 
meet our wiſhes and accede to our propoſals. It is theſe that 
leave thoſe, for whom we act, nothing to complain of; and 
thoſe whom we oppoſe, nothing to accuſe. Miniſters who 
are influenced by theſe/principles, have no occaſion to appeal 
for the propriety of their meaſures to the ſanction they have 
received from their majorities in Parliament; and are under no 
neceſſity continually to refuſe papers, and ſtop enquiries for 


they have nothing to conceal, and they are unwilling to deceive. 
| K From 
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From the firſt opening of the F rench Revolution to the 
preſent hour, Mr. Pitt has at no time diſplayed that com- 
manding foreſight which marks a ſuperior mind, or that con- 
trolling prudence which we have a right to expect in him 
who undertakes the management of the intereſts of millions. 
The moderate men, at no time, in either country, has he 
ſupported as he ought; and he has been neutral and tem- 
poriſing, when he ſhould have been fixed and deciſive ; and 
daring and impetuous, when he ſhould have been cautious 
and compoſed, | : 


At no ſeaſon has he ever endeavoured to ſtem the tor- 
rent of public prejudices, or to make the people calm and 
wiſe, when they were inflamed and ignorant. The ſtream 
of public opinion he has always ſubmitted patiently and 
diligently to watch, and to float upon its ſurface, not di- 
re& its courſe where wiſdom or patriotiſm might ſuggeſt. 
The nonſenſe of the Teſt Act, the rubbiſh of the Penal 
Laws, the corruption of our Repreſentation, in him find 
a ſtateſman ever ready to ſtep out in their defence and ſup- 
port under the ready and impenetrable ſhield of exiſting cir- 
cumſtances. The mind of the nation, under his auſpices, 


makes no advances ; he turns its ignorance or its prejudices 
to his own advantage—he labours not to correct them at the 


hazard of his own power. No ſentiment has he ever uttered, 
to no plan has he ever adhered, which can be ſhewn to have 
been inconſiſtent at the time with what he may have ſuppoſed 
to be his intereſt as a miniſter. Attachment to their ſituation 
is the univerſal fault, the vulgar motive of all the little 


' miniſters that have ever diſgraced the cabinets of princes : 


yet by this wretched principle has the conduct of Mr. Pitt 
been uniformly governed and directed. Thus the original 
Iriſh Propoſitions are abandoned, becauſe the prejudices of 
our manufacturers are to be oppofed and difregarded, 


The principles of toleration are adopted or rejected ac- 


7 cording 


7 
{ 
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cording to the eonvenience of the moment: indulgence is 


refuſed to the Diſſenters in England, becauſe their numbers 
are inſignificant; it is granted to the Catholics in Ireland, 


becauſe they are formidable. The abolition of the Slave Trade 


is carefully diſclaimed as any meaſure of Adminiſtration, leſt 
the treaſury-bench might be affected by the conſequences : 
and this meaſure, after having, in deference to the petitions of 
the people, been carried triumphantly through the Houſe of 
Commons, is ſuffered ſilently to expire in the Houſe of Lords. 
Throughout the whole of Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration, we may 
diſcern the {ſkilful parliamentary leader, the attentive obſerver 

of „ times and ſeaſons,” the modulator of the notes of the 
Houſe of Commons; but we never behold the inſtructor of 
nations, or the enlightened miniſter of a great people. He 
has eloquence, but not wiſdom z a love of patronage and 
power, no enlarged or dignified ambition, and all the raſh- 
neſs and inſolence of genius, without its ſenſibilities or its 
force, 


The inhabitants of this country haye been chiefly miſled 
in their opinion of the ability of Mr. Pitt, by too inconſi- 
derate an admiration of his talents as an orator. Vet they 
ſhould always have conſidered, that he who is eloquent is 
not neceſſarily wiſe. The preſumption is in favour of a con- 
trary ſuppoſition. A power of combining and diverſifying a 
few general ideas, a ready ſupply of glittering language, a 
fertile imagination, and a retentive memory, are qualities 
which will make an orator as perfect as Mr. Pitt, but not 
perhaps a greater ſtateſman or a more enlightened miniſter. 
The greateſt ſtrength of memory is not uafrequently united 
with weakneſs of judgment; it is the weight, not the variety 
of ideas, with which wiſdom is concerned; ſhe is ſuſpicious 
of a multitude of words, left ſhe ſhould be deceived and be- 
wildered. | 
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Amplification is the great buſineſs of eloquence, while 


the firſt occupation of wiſdom is to reduce every thing, if 
poſlible, to its original elements, —Enthuſiaſm is the ſoul of 


the one, calmneſs the eſſence of the other, The one diſtin- 
guiſhes not, examines not, heſitates not, reflects not—the 


other is cautious, ſcrupulous, patient, and deliberative. Elo- 
quence, like Mr. Pitt, defends a bad and a good cauſe with 
equal promptitude and grace, Wiſdom, like Mr. Fox, if 
conſcious that ſhe is required to © make the worſe appear the 


better reaſon,” is evidently deprived of her accuſtomed ener- 
gies, is embarraſſed and is ſilent. In the French character, 


before the Revolution, there was always found eloquence, 
ſeldom wiſdom in the Engliſh, the reverſe. The reviver of 
American taxation, and the conſequent author of the American 
war was Charles Townſhend—< the delight of the Houſe of 
Commons.” — The meaſures of Lord North will be long re- 
membered with regret—* yet he pleaſed the ear *. 


But the writer of theſe pages muſt no longer intrude 


upon the patience of the reader. It is time that he ſhould 


put an end to this conſideration of the talents of Mr. Pitt, 
nor longer advert upon, or further purſue the various ſubjects 
with which ſuch an inveſtigation is naturally connected. The 
puerile indifference, and the fatal neutrality with which our 
miniſter ſurveyed the opening and the progreſs of the French 
Revolution, and the long projected interference of the com- 


bined powers, have been already remarked. The impolicy 
'* | 
* There leems an eloquence of the mind, as well as an eloquence of the 


tongue. Nothing can be more diſtinguiſhable than the oratory of Mr. Pitt from 
that of Mr. Fox, Mirabeau, Demoſthenes, and Lord Chatham. If we retire from 
the ſpeech of Mr. Fox, our conceptions are enlarged, we have food for contem- 
plation—the impreſſion which our judgment has received can never be obliterated, 
If we endeavour, on the contrary, to report the ſpeech of Mr. Pitt to another, or 
to recollect it for ourſelves, the ſplendid viſion we ſhall find is fading every mo- 
ment from our view, and can never be recalled Mr. Fox, like the Pantheon, 


may, be deſeribed and repreſented, Mr. Pitt, like Muſic, muſt be heard. 
| with 
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with which he ſanctioned and nouriſhed, by not diſapprov- 


ing, the wnhappy intemperance of Mr. Burke, has been 
noted; as well as the blindneſs with which he withheld his pa- 


tronage and protection from the moderate men in this coun- 


try, from the firſt appearance of The Reflections“ to the 
breaking out of the war. The conduCt which Mr. Pitt ſhould 
naturally have purſued during the latter months of 1792, has 
been traced: and the dangerous ſyſtem of alarm and violence, 
which he adopted, has been recalled to the recollection of the 
reader. The confuſed multitude of weak and inconcluſive 
arguments which were reſorted to in the ſenate, and admitted 
in ſociety, at that unfortunate criſis, as ſolid and irrefragable 
reaſons for the commencement of the war, have been briefly 
reviewed ; and the evidence of our diſpoſition to hoſtilities, 
which appears in the debates of Parliament, if debates they 
could then be called, has been briefly noticed. A reference 
has been made to the public letters of Lord Grenville and 
M. Chauvelin ; and from them it has been ſhewn how little 


| wejhave a right to declare, that the war was on our part juſt ; 
ſtill leſs to aſſert, that further negotiation was either impol- 


ſible or unpromiſing, and that therefore the war was neceſ- 
fary. Ihe inconſiſtencies of our public declarations have been 
obſerved, and the various pretexts for hoſtilities that have 
been ſucceſſively adopted and abandoned, employed and 
caſhiered. The injury, which every cauſe except that of 
the Convention, received from the contraditory and ambi- 
guous, and therefore unjuſt, impolitic and (whatever might 
be his intentions) cruel conduct of our miniſter during the 


proſecution of the war, has been generally ſhewn and la- 


mented. Our juſt, reſpectful, and enlightened treatment of 
neutral and independent nations —our alliances, our ſubſidies, 
and our loans, have bcen alluded to. The little benefit which 
Mr. Pitt ſeems to have drawn from the example of thoſe 
awful, but not inexplicable, events, which have been exhi- 
bited on the theatre of France, has been noticed. The total 

want 
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1 
want of difpatch and vigour in the executive conduct of the 
war, appeared too glaring to require a comment, and the 
reader. muft have perceived with pleaſure that he was allowed 
to turn from ſuch a wilderneſs of horrors. Some general rea- 
fonings on the ſubject of government have been hazarded, 
to which the conduct of Mr. Pitt might be eaſily applied; and 
the effeCts of the popularity of a miniſter upon his own mind, 
and the welfare of the community, the merit of timely re- 
forms, the policy of laws that impoſe ſilence, and of profe- 
cutions that cannot be ſupported, have been tranſiently ſur- 
veyed and briefly deſcribed. The nature and conſequences 
of a national debt, and ſome popular miſtakes upon the ſub- 


ject, have been conſidered. The injury which every ſeparate 


thread in ſociety receives from the operation of a tax, and 
the proceſs by which that injury is propagated and extended, 
however it may be counteracted and unobſerved through the 
whole texture, has been diſtinctly repreſented. The effects 
therefore have been at the ſame time ſhewn, which every war 
muſt neceflarily have upon the action and re- action of our 
conſumption and produce —or, in other words, upon the ſum 
of happineſs and exiſtence that is at any time to be found 
upon the iſland. With theſe it has been noted, that the in- 
tereſts of the Conſtitution itſelf are now completely inter- 
woven. The effect which ſuch conſiderations ſhould have 
produced upon the minds of our miniſters, prior to the com- 
mencement and during the continuance of hoſtilities, has 
been remarked. The real amount of the national debt has 
been mentioned. The propriety and the gratitude with 
which the author of the exiſting war, and the pupil of Dr. 


Price, can hope to derive immortality from the operation of 


the preſent ſcheme to reduce the national debt, has been 
ſhortly ſtated; and a ſlight criticiſm upon the particular na- 
ture and value of the perſonal qualities and talents of Mr. 
Pitt, as connected with his public character, has been added. 
The claim therefore of our miniſter to the favour and appro- 

bation 


1 


bation of his countrymen, has been generally diſcuſſed the 


merits of his adminiſtration have been delineated—the por- 
trait is ſubmitted to the reader, traced with no ungenerous 
minuteneſs, laboured with no malignant induſtry; and if 
to a more accurate obſerver there ſhould in any part of this 
picture appear a colouring more bold than his own ſurvey of 
the original might have led him to expect, ſome allowance 
may be extended to the emotions of the artiſt, whoſe pencil 
might be betrayed, while his mind was warmed with indig- 
nation, or hurried into diſguſt, by the contemplation of a form, 
which he was conſcious had been long the idol, and was {till 
the favourite of his countrymen; while to him it appeared 
without beauty and without ſtrength, with no ſimplicity to 
engage, no elegance to charm— fierce in its mien, and un- 
natural in its geſtures—a form, which ſpread deſtruction as 
it moved; which it was impoſſible to admire, which it was 
{till more impoſſible to love. 


It is not eaſy, indeed, to aſcertain what preciſe degree 
of folly the counſels of the Emperor may reach, or how far 
Mr. Pitt may preſume upon the partiality of the people of 
Great Britain. It cannot readily be determined how long 
the inhabitants of an induſtrious, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial kingdom may be content to be puſhed forward to- 
wards the gulph down which they may be precipitated ; or to 
what extent of infatuation they may perſevere in a war, which 
cannot but be attended with effects the moſt injurious, which 
if long protracted may be followed by conſequences the moſt 
dreadful, and which will certainly render a revolution inevi- 
table to their poſterity, if future miniſters are as unable, or as 
little diſpoſed to purſue the real intereſts of their country. The 
public ſeem paralyſed by their confidence in their rulers, or 
by the remains of that alarm with which they were once agi- 
tated, and which in them at leaſt was aſſuredly real. They 
ſeem unwilling to reſort to the moſt regular modes of ſeek- 


ing 
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ing redreſs, which the forms of our Government preſcribe 
and ſanction. Yet, when Parliament is next diſſolved; when 
the Conſtitution will itſelf diſable us from perſevering in this 
baſe neutrality, this criminal indifference to every thing 
which we ought to hold dear and facred z when thoſe mem- 
bers who have ſupported our miniſter will again apply to us 
for our ſuffrage and approbation, and we ſhall be compelled 
to atteſt publicly our opinion of the meaſures of Adminiſtra- 
tion ; ſurely it may be hoped, that to diſcountenance thoſe 
meaſures will no longer be thought an unequiyocal indication 
of a ſecret diſpoſition to anarchy and confuſion ; to deny the 
Juſtice and neceſſity of the war, no longer a proof of dif- 
loyalty to the Sovereign; to queſtion the power of this coun- 
try to continue it with ſafety to herſelf or benefit to others, 
ho longer an indication of attachment to our enemies :—and 
even if our miniſter ſhall have then condeſcended, from what- 
ever motive, to reſtore to us and to our Conſtitution the ad- 
vantages of a peace; or, if our enemies, on the contrary, 
| ſhall themſelves, in their turn, become imperious and unrea- 
ſonable; whether the war be or be not concluded, on what- 
ever account continued, or by whatever infatuation protract- 
ed; ſurely it will be found, that deluſion has its limits, and 
partiality its bounds; that the real nature of our miniſter's 
talents is underſtood, the importance of his office compre- 
hended, the ſituation of the country known, and that there 
will be no elector in Great Britain who ſhall then be called 
to decide upon the merits of Mr. Pitt, who will not have 
capacity enough to underſtand the injury which himſelf, his 
countrymen, and poſterity have received, and virtue and in- 
dependence enough conſtitutionally to reſent it as he ought. 


March 1, 1796. n | | CF 
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